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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Statement  of  Purpose 

This  dissertation  presents  my  research  of  the  prism  coupler,  and  optical 
waveguides  in  lithium  niobate. 

I  have  studied  prism  couphng  to  determine  its  capabilities  and  limitations 
as  a  means  to  measure  the  effective  index  of  refraction  (to  be  known  as  “effective 
index”  and  denoted  by  N)  of  a  waveguide  mode.  Important  questions  regarding 
the  accuracy  and  precision  of  this  measurement  remain  unanswered.  Resolving 
these  issues  is  important  because  the  effective  index  is  a  critical  waveguide  charac¬ 
teristic.  Often,  the  effective  index  is  used  as  a  parameter  for  evaluating  waveguide 
materials,  fabrication  procedures  and  waveguide  designs.  Furthermore,  the  effec¬ 
tive  index  is  used  as  a  calibration  parameter  for  waveguide  computer  aided  design 
(CAD)  algorithms.  Thus,  accurate  and  precise  measurement  of  the  effective  index 
is  prerequisite  to  realizing  cost  effective  and  high  performance  waveguide  devices. 

The  planar  waveguide  is  the  simplest  waveguide  geometry.  Measuring 
the  optical  characteristics  of  planar  waveguides  can  provide  information  on  the 
properties  of  the  material  forming  the  waveguide.  This  information  is  used  to 
evaluate  materials  according  to  their  ability  to  form  high  performance  waveguides. 
I  evaluated  both  titanium  in-diffused  and  plain  lithium  niobate  planar  waveguides 
and  found  that  the  current  models  do  not  explain  all  of  their  observed  optical 
properties.  Only  after  accurate  models  are  found  can  high  performance  integrated 
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optical  devices  be  fabricated  in  lithium  niobate. 

1.2  Original  Contributions 

My  work  resulted  in  original  contributions  to  the  fields  of  lithium  niobate 
integrated  optics,  and  waveguide  metrology.  These  contributions  are: 

•  The  discovery  and  characterization  of  polarization  coupling  in  titanium 
in-diffused  lithium  niobate  planar  waveguides. 

•  The  discovery  and  characterization  of  nearly  cut-off  modes  in  lithium 
niobate. 

•  The  experimental  verification  and  modefing  of  effective  index  perturba¬ 
tions  due  to  prism  coupling. 

This  work  has  produced  one  published  paper  [1],  and  two  additional  manuscripts 
have  been  submitted  [2,  3]  and  are  currently  in  the  review  process. 

1.3  Format  and  Outline 

Chapter  2  discusses  the  prism  coupler.  Chapter  3  discusses  nearly  cut¬ 
off  modes  in  lithium  niobate  optical  waveguides.  Chapter  4  continues  the  work 
in  Chapter  3  by  discussing  secondary  ion  mass  spectroscopy  measurements  of 
lithium  niobate  waveguides.  Chapter  5  presents  measurements  of  polarization 
coupling  in  TirLiNbOa  planar  waveguides.  Appendix  A  explores  calibration  and 
data  processing  issues  related  to  this  analytical  measurement. 

Chapters  2,  3,  and  5  are  essentially  self  contained  manuscripts.  By  this  I 
mean  these  chapters  begin  with  an  introduction  that  presents  relevant  background 
material  and  places  this  work  in  the  context  of  related  works,  and  ends  with  a 
discussion  of  the  results  and  their  implications. 


CHAPTER  2 


EFFECTIVE  INDEX  OF  REFRACTION  MEASUREMENTS  USING  PRISM 

COUPLING 

We  investigate  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  effective  index  of  refraction 
measurements  using  prism  coupling.  The  coupling  gap’s  geometry  is  critical  to 
predicting  the  accuracy  and  resolution  of  measmements.  We  provide  experimen¬ 
tal  evidence  that  there  are  advantages  to  using  high  couphng  pressures  that  yield 
long  coupling  lengths.  Furthermore,  effective  index  perturbations  vary  with  mode 
number  in  some  cases.  We  present  and  evaluate  an  experimental  technique  aimed 
at  reducing  the  effects  of  perturbation  and  find  that  it  may  not  be  applicable  to 
all  situations.  We  extend  a  previous  model  of  prism  coupling  to  include  a  finite 
coupling  length.  This  allows  us  to  explain  some  of  our  experimental  observations 
of  m-line  characteristics.  Comparing  other  previous  models  yields  some  disagree¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  predicting  effective  index  perturbations.  Also,  we  introduce  an 
alternative  model  of  prism  couphng  baised  upon  a  local  normal-mode  expansion 
and  present  its  preliminary  numerical  results.  Finally,  oiu  results  indicate  that 
using  prism  coupling  to  measure  effective  index  beyond  the  fourth  decimal  place 
will  require  additional  experimental  and  numerical  techniques. 

2.1  Prism  Coupling 

The  prism  coupler  couples  modes  of  optical  waveguides  with  the  radia¬ 
tion  modes  of  free  space.  The  prism  coupler  can,  for  example,  inject  light  into 
waveguides  from  optical  sources  and  remove  light  from  waveguides  for  detection. 
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and  is  used  in  waveguide  metrology.  This  chapter  deals  with  the  issues  of  prism 
out-couphng  as  they  relate  to  waveguide  metrology,  more  specifically,  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  a  mode’s  effective  index  of  refraction  (or,  just  “effective  index”)  N. 

According  to  [4]  the  first  experimental  results  of  prism-coupling  light 
into  and  out  of  waveguides  was  reported  in  1964  [5].  Since  then,  prism  coupling 
became  an  area  of  active  research  with  many  articles  describing  its  theory  [6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14],  numerical  calculations  of  its  operation  [15,  16,  17,  18],  and 
its  apphcation  to  effective  index  measurements  [19,  20,  21,  22]. 

However,  one  aspect  of  prism  coupling  has  been  analyzed  only  for  spe¬ 
cial  cases  and  is  lacking  experimental  investigation.  This  is  the  perturbation  of 
the  effective  index  by  the  presence  of  the  prism.  The  prism  locally  affects  the 
boundary  conditions  of  the  waveguide  and  changes  the  properties  of  the  effective 
index.  This  introduces  an  uncertainty  that  prevents  accurate  measurement  of  the 
mode  effective  indexes.  Understanding  the  concept  of  this  perturbation  in  prism 
coupling  is  aided  by  the  quantum  mechanical  axiom  which  states  that  the  act  of 
measuring  affects  the  outcome  of  the  measurement. 

The  usual  way  to  minimize  this  pertmbation  uncertainty  is  to  reduce 
the  coupling  strength  and  therefore  the  coupling  efficiency,  to  the  point  where 
m-lines  are  just  visible  enough  for  measurement.  Theoretical  investigations  have 
been  made  into  the  conditions  leading  to  this  weak  coupling  but  not  experimental 
investigations.  This  is  probably  because  weak  coupling  is  often  used.  In  fact, 
the  weak  coupfing  condition,  to  be  obtained  by  reducing  coupling  pressure,  is 
explicitly  cited  as  part  of  the  experimental  procedmre  for  measuring  N  [23,  20]. 
What  is  needed  are  experimental  procedures  to  obtain  and  verify  weak  coupling, 
or  better,  quantify  and  compensate  for  the  perturbation  regardless  of  the  coupling 
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strength. 

The  need  for  accurate  and  precise  measurements  of  effective  index  be¬ 
come  especially  important  when  these  effective  indices  are  used  to  calibrate  optical 
CAD  algorithms,  construct  index  of  refraction  profiles  [24],  or  to  design  integrated 
optical  components  such  as  directional  couplers  and  waveguide  lenses  [25].  Cali¬ 
brating  waveguide  fabrication  parameters  is  one  example  where  accurate  effective 
index  measurements  are  important.  Usually,  measuring  effective  indices  of  all  the 
modes  propagating  in  a  waveguide  is  necessary  to  calibrate  the  associated  fabrica¬ 
tion  process.  Otherwise,  overlooking  some  modes  will  result  in  obtaining  incorrect 
fabrication  parameters.  Our  experimental  observations  indicate  that  strong  (not 
weak)  coupling  is  needed  to  resolve  and  measure  modes  whose  effective  indices 
are  closely  spaced. 

In  contrast  to  accuracy,  precision  determines  how  exactly  we  measure. 
Measuring  N  within  0.01%  is  a  typical  precision  requirement.  For  example,  an 
uncertainty  of  0.015%  in  effective  index  causes  a  power-coupling  loss  of  3  dB  when 
designing  waveguide  lenses  to  couple  light  into  channel  waveguides. 

The  accuracy  and  precision  requirements  will  become  more  strict  with 
increasing  demand  for  high-performance  and  cost-effective  guided  wave  optical 
components.  This  is  the  motivation  for  our  investigation  of  prism  coupling.  The 
goals  of  this  investigation  are  to  determine  experimental  procedures  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  models  for  recovering  the  unperturbed  effective  index.  This  includes  modeling 
the  prism-waveguide  interaction,  predicting  the  dependency  of  m-line  characteris¬ 
tics  such  as  profile  and  propagation  direction  on  coupling  geometry,  determining 
the  optimal  set  of  experimental  parameters,  and  finally,  encouraging  others  to 
make  additional  contributions  regarding  perturbation  effects  on  effective  index 
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measurements. 

The  organization  of  this  chapter  is  the  following.  The  next  section 
presents  a  first-order  analysis  of  prism  coupling.  Section  2.3  follows  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  previous  models  of  prism  coupling  which  consider  perturbation  effects. 
Section  2.4  describes  the  experimental  setup  and  the  experimental  procedure 
used  throughout  this  dissertation  for  effective  index  measurements.  Section  2.5 
presents  experimental  results  from  investigations  into  perturbation  effects.  The 
final  section  discusses  these  experimental  results  and  model  predictions  and  com¬ 
pares  them  to  other  published  results. 

2.2  First-Order  Analysis  of  Prism  Coupling 

Figure  2.1  schematically  illustrates  the  relevant  features  and  parameters 
of  output  prism  coupling.  This  is  the  prism  coupling  set-up  used  to  make  the 
effective  index  measmements  reported  throughout  this  dissertation.  Pressing  a 
prism  onto  the  surface  of  a  waveguide  forms  the  prism-coupler.  A  requirement  for 
successful  prism  coupling  is  that  the  prism’s  index  of  refraction  must  be  greater 
than  the  waveguide  mode’s  effective  index.  The  coupling  between  the  prism  and 
waveguide  mode  extends  over  the  length  Lc.  We  estimate  from  experimental 
observations  that  the  coupling  length  is  several  hundred  micrometers.  The  height 
of  the  gap  determines  the  coupling  strength  between  the  prism  and  waveguide. 
In  some  cases,  spacers  are  used  to  engineer  the  gap’s  geometry  [13].  Other  times 
dust  particles  and  surface  irregularities  determine  the  gap’s  geometry.  The  height 
of  the  gap  should  be  a  fraction  of  a  wavelength  to  efficiently  couple  light  from  the 
waveguide.  However,  the  gap  should  be  as  large  as  possible  during  effective  index 
measurements  to  minimize  perturbation  effects.  The  out-coupled  radiation  forms 
irradiance  patterns  called  m-lines.  Each  m-line  is  associated  with  a  particular 
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waveguide  mode.  Furthermore,  the  gap  geometry  and  the  mode’s  effective  index 
determine  the  characteristics  of  each  m-Une. 

Next,  we  present  a  first-order  analysis  describing  the  measurement  of  the 
effective  index  using  m-lines.  This  analysis  is  for  weak  coupling  and  assumes  the 
prism  and  waveguide  are  composed  of  loss-less  dielectric  materials.  In  addition, 
we  assume  a  uniform  gap  of  infinite  length.  Afterwards,  in  Section  2.2.2  we  discuss 
the  m-line’s  irradiance  distribution,  or  profile. 

2.2.1  Analysis  of  the  Effective  Index  Measurement  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  out-coupling  a  waveguide  mode  through  a  prism  uses  coupled¬ 
mode  theory  [23,  26,  27].  This  description  applies  to  weak  coupling  where  the 
presence  of  the  prism  does  not  alter  the  mode’s  effective  index.  The  waveguide 
mode  propagates  along  the  waveguide  until  it  reaches  the  region  of  the  prism. 
Here,  the  waveguide  mode’s  evanescent  tail  interacts  with  the  prism’s  higher  in¬ 
dex  of  refraction.  This  interaction  causes  the  waveguide  modes  to  couple  with 
a  prism  radiation  mode.  The  radiation  mode  propagates  in  a  particular  direc¬ 
tion  determined  by  satisfying  the  phase-matching  condition.  The  phase-matching 
condition  is  given  by 

Nfft  ~  TlpS\Xi6mi  (2T) 

where  rip  is  the  prism’s  index  of  refraction,  and  6m  is  the  radiation  angle  internal 
to  the  prism  that  is  determined  by  a  particular  effective  index  N^.  Figure  2.2 
is  a  k-space  construction  illustrating  the  relationship  between  the  radiation  angle 
and  the  mode’s  effective  index.  The  idea  behind  the  selectivity  of  the  phase¬ 
matching  condition  is  that  only  the  radiation  mode  satisfying  Equation  (2.1)  will 
constructively  couple  with  the  waveguide  mode  over  distances  greater  than  a  few 
wavelengths.  All  other  radiation  modes  will  be  out  of  phase  with  the  waveguide 
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mode  and  therefore  never  reach  an  appreciable  field  strength. 

The  radiation  mode  continues  to  propagate  away  from  the  waveguide  at 
the  angle  9m  until  exiting  the  prism.  There,  it  refracts  into  the  radiation  angle 
6'^  according  to  Snell’s  law.  The  optical  irradiance  distribution  associated  with 
this  radiated  mode  appears  as  a  distinct  line  at  distances  greater  than  about  1  m 
from  the  prism.  This  pattern  of  fight  is  called  a  bright  m-line  or  just  an  m-line. 
Measuring  the  m-line ’s  radiation  angle  O'm  determines  the  effective  index  according 


to  [23] 


^m  =  np  sin 


(t)p  -f-  arcsin 


(2.2) 


where  4>p  is  the  prism’s  angle,  and  ric  =  1  is  the  index  of  air.  Furthermore,  the 
m-line  associated  with  each  mode  will  radiate  at  a  different  angle  because  every 
mode  has  a  different  effective  index. 

2.2.2  Analysis  of  the  M-Line’s  Profile  This  section  presents  an 
analysis  describing  the  m-line’s  profile  by  combining  the  first-order  coupled-mode 
model  with  an  extension  of  the  analysis  by  Tien  [9].  This  analysis  expands  Tien’s 
work  to  include  a  finite  coupling  length  and  extends  his  analysis  to  predict  the 
m-line ’s  far-field  irradiance  distribution  using  the  radiation  angle  of  Section  2.2.1. 
First,  we  summarize  the  analysis  by  Tien. 

Tien  uses  the  concept  of  optical  txmneling  to  describe  the  penetration 
of  optical  power  across  the  gap’s  refractive  index  barrier.  Figure  2.3  shows  a 
diagram  of  output  prism  coupling  illustrating  the  concepts  used  in  Tien’s  analysis. 
A  waveguide  mode  has  initial  amplitude  bi{z  =  0)  at  positions  z  <0.  This  mode 
begins  to  interact  with  the  prism  at  ^  =  0,  where  it  couples  to  the  radiation  mode 
of  amplitude  63(2;).  The  coupling  continues  for  all  2  >  0.  This  coupling  depletes 
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the  field  amplitude  of  the  waveguide  mode  according  to 

= -S  bi{z),  (or  0<z<Lc,  (2.3) 

dz 

where  S  is  the  coupling  strength.  The  coupling  strength  is  constant  for  all  2:  >  0. 
The  solution  to  Equation  (2.3)  is 


61  (0)  for  z  <  0 

=  {  (2.4) 

61  (0)  exp{—S  z)  for  z  >  0 

The  power  lost  by  the  waveguide  mode  at  any  position  z  >  0  is  proportional  to 
61  (z)  b\{z).  This  power  reappears  in  the  prism  as  the  radiation  mode  63.  According 
to  Tien,  the  z-dependence  of  the  radiation  mode’s  field  ampfitude  is 


0  for  z  <  0, 

bz{z)  =  ^  (2.5) 

63(0)  exp(— 5  z)  for  z  >  0. 

Equation  (2.5)  is  the  relevant  result  of  Tien’s  analysis.  This  result  shows 
that  the  radiation  mode’s  (or  m-line’s)  initial  field  distribution  is  a  decaying  ex¬ 
ponential  along  the  z-axis. 

We  can  extend  Tien’s  result  by  combining  the  field  distribution  in  Equa¬ 
tion  (2.5)  with  a  propagation  direction.  This  will  allow  us  to  calculate  the  m-line’s 
far-field  irradiance  distribution.  The  m-line’s  propagation  direction  was  given  by 
the  phase-matching  condition  in  Equation  (2.1).  Furthermore,  we  can  truncate 
the  initial  field  distribution  by  introducing  a  finite  coupling  length  Lc-  Thus,  us¬ 
ing  the  phase-matching  angle  and  the  finite  coupling  length,  we  write  the  m-line’s 
complete  initial  field  distribution  (omitting  the  harmonic  time  dependence)  as 

0  for  z  <  0, 

bz{x,  z)  =  <  53(0)  exp(— 5 z)  exp  [inpk(a: cos^m  +  zsin^m)]  for  0  <  z  <  Lc, 

0  for  z  >  Lc, 


(2.6) 


where  k  =  21: jX  and  A  is  the  wavelength  of  free  space.  In  addition,  we  express 
hz{z)  in  a  rotated  coordinate  system  {xriZr)  such  that  the  m-line’s  propagation 
direction  is  only  along  Xr- 

f 

0  for  Zr  <  0, 

bz{Xr^Zr)  =  <  63(0)  exp(inpkXr  —  SZrSecdm)  for  0  <  2r  <  LcCOsOm,  (2-7) 
0  for  Zr  >  LcCOSdm, 

< 

where  we  have  used  the  coordinate  substitutions 

Xr  =  X  COsOm 

Zr  =ZCOs6m  (2-8) 

Equation  (2.7)  describes  the  m-Iine’s  initial  field  distribution,  which  we  will  prop¬ 
agate  into  the  far  field.  Figure  2.4  sketches  the  form  of  bz{Xr,Zr)  illustrating  the 
rotated  coordinates  Xr  and  Zr-  The  field  distribution  in  Equation  (2.7)  is  similar 
to  the  result  of  the  analysis  based  on  leaky  modes  found  on  pages  102-103  of  [23]. 
Those  results  differ  from  Equation  (2.7)  by  omitting  the  effects  of  a  finite  coupling 
length.  Next,  we  calculate  the  m-line’s  far-field  irradiance  distribution. 

Consider  Equation  (2.7)  as  describing  the  field  in  a  coordinate  system  Zr- 
We  define  a  new  coordinate  system  2'  which  is  a  distance  Xr  from  Zr-  We  would 
like  to  find  the  field  distribution  63  in  the  4  coordinate  system.  We  will  ignore 
prism  boundaries  and  assiime  the  m-hne  propagates  in  a  half-space  of  refractive 
index  Up.  If  Xr  satisfies  the  Fraunhofer,  or  far-field,  requirements  [28]  then  63  is 
found  using 

/OO 

63(Xr,2r)exp(i27rnpI/2r)cfer,  (2.9) 

■OO 


where 
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Substituting  Equation  (2.7)  into  Equation  (2.9)  yields 


h'^{xr,v)  oc  / 
Jo 


Lc  COsOrt 


exp  [(i  27r  Up  1/ —  A?  sec^m)  cfer  exp{inpkxr).  (2.11) 


Evaluating  the  integral  in  Equation  (2.11)  yields 


\Lc  COSOrr 


b'siXr,  V)  OC 


exp  [(i  27r  Up  1/  —  iS  sec^m)  Zr] 
z  27r  Up  t'  —  S  secOm  q 
exp  [(i  27r  Up  cos^m  —  S)  Lc]  —  I 
i2TrnpV  —  S 


exp(znpka:r) 


exp(znpka;r).  (2.12) 


The  far-field  irradiance  distribution  I3  is  proportional  to  (63)  (63)*  yield- 


,  1  +  exp(-5  Lc)  [exp(-5 Lc)  -  2  cos(27r  nip  cosdm  Lc)] 


l3(xr,  I')  depends  on  2'  by  way  of  v  =  z'^jXxr- 

Equation  (2.13)  predicts  the  far-field  characteristics  of  the  m-line’s  ir¬ 
radiance  distribution  within  the  frame  work  of  the  first-order  analysis  for  weak 
coupling  and  uniform  gap  height.  One  other  simplifying  approximation  was  the 
omission  of  the  prism  boimdary.  Thus,  Equation  (2.13)  neglects  the  refraction  of 
the  m-line  at  the  prism-air  interface.  One  straightforward  way  to  include  refrac¬ 
tion,  that  remains  within  the  confines  of  the  first-order  model,  is  to  assume  that 
the  m-line  has  a  planar  phase  front  when  it  reaches  the  index  boundary.  Then  we 
can  apply  Snell’s  law  and  use  another  appropriately  rotated  coordinate  system  in 
which  to  express  the  far-field  distribution.  This  planar  phase-front  assumption  is 
implied  in  the  development  of  Equation  (2.2). 

A  higher-order  correction  for  refraction  at  the  prism  boundary  can  be 
made  to  Equation  (2.13).  For  example,  we  could  regard  the  index  boundary 
as  being  in  the  near-field  or  Fresnel  zone  of  the  initial  field  distribution.  Thus, 
we  would  propagate  the  field  63  in  Equation  (2.7)  to  the  index  boundary  using 
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Fresnel  approximations  [28].  There,  we  could  incorporate  Snell’s  law  and  finish 
the  propagation  to  the  far  field. 

Even  without  making  this  modification  we  can  still  use  Equation  (2.13) 
qualitatively  to  identify  certain  m-line  characteristics  that  will  aid  in  effective 
index  measurements.  Equation  (2.13)  predicts  a  maximum  value  for  I3  at  2'  =  0. 
We  determine  this  by  evaluating  the  first  and  second  partial  derivatives  with 
respect  to  u  of  I3.  This  means  that  the  irradiance  maximum  propagates  at  the 
radiation  angle  6'^.  We  can  use  this  m-line  characteristic  to  measure  the  radiation 
angle  6'^  and  thus  determine  N^-  We  can  accomplish  this  by  first  determining 
the  radiation  angle  from  a  geometric  construction  that  is  formed  by  tracking  the 
position  of  the  irradiance  maximum  for  two  different  values  of  xr.  Then,  we  can 
calculate  using  Equation  (2.2). 

Another  m-line  characteristic  given  by  Equation  (2.13)  is  the  dependence 
of  the  irradiance  distribution  on  couphng  length  Lc-  For  a  given  weak  coupling 
strength  (small  S)  the  irradiance  distribution  will  be  broader  for  short  Let  a^^d  con¬ 
versely,  narrower  for  long  Lc-  This  characteristic  will  have  consequences  regarding 
the  resolving  power  of  the  prism  coupler. 

One  consequence  of  coupled-mode  theory  is  that  energy  couples  fi:om 
the  first  mode  to  the  second,  and  then  back  to  the  first  mode.  Even  though 
this  back-and-fourth  coupling  results  from  the  mathematics,  there  is  neither  the 
experimental  evidence  nor  any  aspect  of  the  physical  model  for  prism  coupling  to 
support  this  result.  One  possible  way  to  resolve  this  point  is  to  consider  that  the 
necessary  coupling  length  for  the  return  coupling  is  longer  than  Lc- 

While  this  first-order  model  does  not  predict  perturbations  on  the  effec¬ 
tive  index,  it  provides  a  qualitative  description  of  the  m-fine’s  far-field  irradiance 
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distribution.  The  next  Section  discusses  higher-order  models  which  calculate  the 
effective  index  perturbation  for  the  weak  coupling. 

2.3  Previous  Models  of  Perturbation  Effects 

The  first-order  model  falls  short  in  addressing  an  important  issue  re¬ 
lated  to  the  accuracy  of  effective  index  measurements.  It  does  not  determine  the 
perturbation  to  the  effective  index  due  to  the  prism.  Previous  models  address 
effective  index  perturbations,  but  they  do  so  in  the  context  of  input  prism  cou¬ 
pling.  As  a  consequence,  these  models  often  emphasize  input  coupling  efficiency. 
The  approaches  taken  by  these  previous  models  include  transverse  resonance  [23], 
ray  optics  [14],  a  combination  of  ray  and  wave  optics  [6],  optical  tunneling  [9], 
plane-wave  expansion  [7,  8],  and  the  matrix  method  [15,  16,  17,  18]. 

This  Section  looks  at  some  of  these  previous  models  and  discusses  their 
results  regarding  the  perturbation  of  effective  index.  But  first,  we  provide  a  brief 
introduction  to  input  prism  coupling. 

A  prism  can  couple  light  into  a  waveguide  as  well  as  couple  light  out  of  a 
waveguide.  We  can  visualize  input  prism  coupling  by  reversing  the  ray  directions 
in  Figure  2.1.  This  is  also  used  as  another  technique  to  measure  effective  index. 
It  is  called  the  dark  m-line  measurement  and  is  shown  in  Figure  2.5.  Here,  light  is 
incident  upon  the  prism  at  the  angle  6i.  This  incident  light  undergoes  total  inter¬ 
nal  reflection  at  the  prism  base  and  creates  an  evanescent  field.  This  evanescent 
field  couples  with  waveguide  modes  at  certain  values  of  di^m  that  satisfy  the  phase¬ 
matching  condition.  Equation  (2.1).  These  waveguide  modes  suffer  effective  index 
perturbations  just  as  in  the  case  of  input  prism  coupling.  The  reflected  irradiance, 
however,  is  a  minimum  at  these  phase-matching  angles  of  incidence.  Thus,  mon¬ 
itoring  the  reflected  light  R(5i)  and  noting  the  angle  of  incidence  where  R(0i)  is 
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a  minimum  (dark)  determines  the  effective  index.  The  output  prism-coupler  can 
also  measure  effective  index  by  using  bright  m-lines.  These  bright  m-lines  are  a 
result  of  the  waveguide  mode,  which  was  excited  by  input-coupling,  subsequently 
out-coupling  through  the  same  prism.  Thus,  the  appearance  of  this  bright  m-line 
will  signal  a  phase-matching  angle  of  incidence. 

Ulrich  [7]  analyzes  input  prism  coupling  using  a  plane-wave  expansion 
with  emphasis  on  coupling  efficiency.  However,  he  provides  numerical  results  and 
analytical  expressions  for  the  perturbation  of  effective  index.  Ulrich  analyzes  the 
following  prism-waveguide  structure  at  A  =  0.6328  ^m.  The  substrate’s  index  of 
refraction  is  1.52,  the  waveguide’s  index  of  refraction  is  2.35,  the  gap’s  index  of 
refraction  is  1.0,  the  prism’s  index  of  refraction  is  2.87,  the  waveguide’s  height  is 
0.5  /rm,  and  the  prism- waveguide  gap’s  height  is  s.  This  waveguide  supports  three 
TE  modes  whose  effective  index  ranges  from  1.7  to  2.3. 

For  strong  couphng  (s  <  0.2/im),  Ulrich  plots  numerical  results  (in  his 
Figure  3)  showing  the  change  in  effective  index  with  different  gap  heights.  These 
calculations  show  that  the  effective  index  of  all  the  waveguide  modes  decreases 
as  the  gap  height  decreases  (coupling  strength  increases).  Others  [14,  15,  17]  re¬ 
port  the  same  relationship  between  effective  index  and  coupling  strength  in  the 
strong  coupling  regime.  While  another  group  [18]  reports  the  opposite  relation¬ 
ship  between  increasing  effective  index  and  coupling  strength.  In  [18]  numerical 
calculations  show  that  effective  index  increases  with  increasing  couphng  strength 
over  both  weak-  and  strong-coupling  regimes. 

In  addition  to  numerical  results,  Ulrich  develops  an  expression  [his  Equa¬ 
tion  (36)]  for  the  effective  index  perturbation  6N  for  weak  coupling  (s  >  0.2  ^m). 
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Ulrich’s  analytical  expressions  for  effective  index  perturbations  results  from  a  se¬ 
ries  of  approximations  valid  for  weak  coupling.  In  Figure  2.6  we  plot  5N  versus 
gap  height  s  and  unperturbed  effective  index  N  using  Ulrich’s  Equation  (36).  The 
range  of  s  for  the  calculations  in  Figure  2.6  includes  both  the  strong-coupling 
{S  <  0.2)  and  the  weak-coupling  (S  >  0.2)  regimes.  The  boundary  between  weak 
and  strong  coupling  is  given  in  [7]  and  is  specific  to  the  waveguide  under  study. 
Also,  we  plot  6N  versus  unperturbed  effective  index  for  s  =  0.2  ^m  in  Figure  2.7. 

We  see  from  Figures  2.6  and  2.7  that  6N  changes  sign.  For  weak  coupling, 
5N  changes  sign  when  N  =  2.14.  This  means  that  the  perturbation  of  waveguide 
modes  whose  effective  index  is  less  than  2.14  will  be  of  opposite  sign  from  the 
perturbation  of  those  waveguide  modes  with  effective  index  greater  than  2.14. 
However,  this  is  in  contrast  to  the  strong  coupling  case  in  Ulrich’s  Figure  3,  where 
it  appears  that  5N  is  negative  for  all  modes  supported  by  the  waveguide.  In 
addition,  Ulrich  derives  that  the  prism  can  increase,  decrease,  or  leave  unchanged 
the  effective  index,  according  to 


5N  a  cos(2<?i»32), 


(2.14) 


where 


^32  =  arctan 


1/2 


(2.15) 


i  ("3  - 

and  712  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  gap,  713  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism, 
and  Nm  is  the  imperturbed  effective  index.  Equations  (2.14)  and  2.15  shows  that 
the  sign  and  magnitude  of  6N  depends  only  on  the  unperturbed  effective  index 
and  the  refractive  indices  of  the  prism  and  the  gap.  Furthermore,  the  prism  has 
no  effect  on  the  effective  index  (6N  =  0)  if  4>Z2  =  7r/4.  This  occurs  when  the 
fundamental  mode  has  effective  index  2.28,  the  prism  has  index  3.07,  and  712  =  1. 

Unfortimately,  we  must  know  the  unperturbed  mode  indices  in  addition 
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to  the  gap  height  in  order  to  calculate  5N  when  using  Ulrich’s  analysis.  This 
requirement  prohibits  using  Ulrich’s  analysis  to  recover  unperturbed  effective  in¬ 
dices  from  their  measured  values  unless  the  perturbation  is  assumed  to  be  so  small 
that  the  measured  effective  index  could  be  used  in  his  Equation  (36). 

In  summary,  Ulrich’s  results  for  weak  coupling  predicts  that  5N  can  vary 
in  magnitude  and  sign  for  each  waveguide  mode,  and  the  existence  of  a  particular 
prism  refractive  index  which  yields  5N  =  0  for  a  particular  effective  index.  How¬ 
ever,  his  analysis  does  not  apply  to  the  strong-coupling  case.  Furthermore,  he 
does  not  address  the  effects  of  coupling  strength  on  the  m-line’s  irradiance  profile 
since  he  is  analyzing  input  prism  coupling. 

Next,  we  apply  Ulrich’s  analytical  expressions  to  another  case  reporting 
numerical  results  for  effective  index  perturbations.  This  case  is  from  Walpita  [17], 
who  reports  effective  index  decreasing  as  coupling  strength  increases.  The  prism- 
waveguide  structure  that  Walpita  analyzes  has  prism  index  of  refraction  1.788, 
waveguide  index  of  refraction  1.7,  substrate  index  of  refraction  1.45,  gap  index  of 
refraction  1,  waveguide  thickness  0.2  /im,  and  wavelength  0.633  /zm.  We  calcu¬ 
late  that  the  unperturbed  waveguide  supports  one  TE  mode  with  effective  index 
1.5188.  His  plot  of  effective  index  versus  gap  height  (his  Figure  10)  clearly  shows 
that  the  effective  index  decreases  with  increasing  coupling  strength.  The  range  of 
gap  heights  in  his  Figure  10  spans  from  strong  coupling  to  weak  coupling.  How¬ 
ever,  we  find  the  opposite  relationship  between  gap  height  and  effective  index  for 
this  prism-waveguide  structure  and  range  of  gap  heights  using  Ulrich’s  analytical 


expressions. 
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2,4  Effective  Index  Measurement 

In  this  section  we  show  how  we  measure  effective  index  and  why  we  use 
this  method. 

We  base  our  measurement  on  the  concepts  and  relationships  in  the  first- 
order  model  of  Section  2.2.  Our  method  includes  a  procedure  to  yield  relative 
rather  then  absolute  effective  index.  We  resort  to  measuring  the  effective  index 
relative  to  the  substrate  index  in  order  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  prism  pertur¬ 
bation  and  other  residual  systematic  uncertainties.  This  procedure  uses  an  m-line 
which  is  associated  with  a  substrate  radiation  mode.  The  advantage  of  using  this 
procedure  is  that  we  do  not  require  a  model  to  predict  prism  perturbation  effects, 
nor  do  we  need  to  determine  the  gap’s  geometry.  However,  a  disadvantage  of 
reporting  relative  effective  index  is  that  the  measurement  uncertainty  increases 
due  to  adding  the  uncertainty  in  measuring  the  mode’s  m-line  to  the  uncertainty 
in  measming  the  substrate’s  m-hne. 

The  following  section  describes  our  experimental  setup  for  measuring  the 
effective  index.  Section  2.4.2  describes  the  relative  measurement  procedure  and  is 
followed  by  Section  2.4.3  describing  imcertainty  analysis. 

2.4.1  Experimental  Setup  Figure  2.8  illustrates  the  experimental 
setup  we  use  to  measure  effective  index.  Laser  light  at  wavelengths  A  =  0.6328 
fxm  or  A  =  0.829  /xm  is  butt-coupled  into  the  slab  waveguide  using  a  single-mode 
polarization-maintaining  fiber.  The  extinction  ratio  between  the  two  orthogonally 
polarized  modes  of  the  fiber  was  greater  than  400:1.  A  rutile  prism  with  its 
optic  axis  parallel  to  the  waveguide’s  optic  axis  is  pressed  against  the  waveguide 
to  couple  light  out  from  the  waveguide.  The  prism’s  index  of  refraction  at  our 
operating  wavelengths  can  be  found  in  Table  2.1.  At  the  output  face  of  the  prism. 
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the  m-line  is  refracted  into  air  (index  of  refraction  of  air  is  Uc  =  1.0003)  at  the 
radiation  angle  6!^.  The  relationship  between  a  mode’s  effective  index  and  6!^ 
was  presented  in  Equation  (2.2)  and  is  repeated  here  for  convenience 


—  Tip  sin 


Tl/ 

0p  +  arcsin  (  —  sin^' 


Tip 


(2.16) 


where  (f)p  =  60.59  ±  0.02°  is  the  prism’s  angle  (see  Figure  2.1). 

In  order  to  measure  6!^,  we  aligned  two  translation  stages,  one  with  travel 
parallel  to  the  prism  output  face  and  one  with  travel  perpendicular  to  the  prism 
output  face.  A  charge-coupled  device  (CCD  array)  is  affixed  to  these  stages  at 
a  distance  of  approximately  1  m  from  the  prism  output  face.  We  Use  a  Pulnix 
model  TM-745  camera  with  a  windowless  CCD  array.  The  m-line  illuminates 
the  CCD  array,  and  a  profile  of  the  m-line  is  viewed  on  a  digital  oscilloscope 
while  a  TV  monitor  displays  the  entire  CCD  field.  We  measure  the  m-line’s 
radiation  angle  0^^  in  the  translation  stages’  coordinate  system  {xs,ys)  using 
triangulation.  A  right  triangle  is  formed  by  translating  the  CCD  array  a  distance 
Ays  and  a  perpendicular  distance  Axg',  see  Figure  2.9.  For  a  particular  translation 
Ays  =  50.00  mm,  the  translation  Axs  is  determined  by  repositioning  the  m-line 
at  the  same  location  on  the  CCD  array.  Now,  we  can  calculate  the  mode  angle 
using  the  equation 

tanC..  =  ^.  (2.17) 

Note  however,  that  Equation  (2.16)  requires  we  know  the  m-line’s  radi¬ 
ation  angle  9'^  in  the  prism  coordinate  system  {xp,yp).  Thus,  we  must  determine 
the  alignment  between  the  prism’s  coordinate  system  and  the  stages  coordinates 
system.  We  determine  this  alignment  using  a  dial  indicator  gauge  mounted  on 
the  translation  stage  assembly.  We  position  its  indicator  tip  to  be  imder  pressure 
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contact  with  the  prism’s  output  face  (see  Figure  2.10).  The  dial  registers  the  dis¬ 
placement  along  ys  necessary  to  maintain  contact  between  the  tip  and  the  prism’s 
output  face  as  the  dial  indicator  translates  along  Xg.  Recording  the  translations 
Axs  and  Ays  allow  us  to  calculate  the  rotation  angle  7  between  the  two  coordinate 
systems  using 

(^)  ■ 

Once  7  is  known  then  the  radiation  angle  in  the  prism’s  coordinate  system  can 
be  found  using 

C  =  -  r  (2.19) 

The  inset  of  Figure  2.10  illustrates  these  angular  relationships  (all  of  the  angles 
for  this  particular  case  are  negative). 

The  measurement  of  9'^  has  several  sources  of  systematic  uncertainty 
which  affect  the  calculation  of  N^-  These  sources  include  the  imcertainty  in  both 
the  prism  angle  and  the  prism  index,  the  imcertainty  of  both  the  alignment  and 
travel  of  the  stages,  and  the  perturbation  due  to  waveguide-prism  coupling.  The 
next  section  describes  our  procedure  which  reduces  the  influence  of  these  sources 
of  uncertainty. 

2.4.2  Relative  Effective  Index  Measurements  The  procedure 
for  making  relative  effective  index  measurements  uses  the  substrate  radiation 
mode.  The  substrate  radiation  mode  propagates  with  a  value  of  effective  index 
Ng,^  that  lies  between  0  and  the  substrate  index  of  refraction  ngu<>: 

0  ^  Ngut  <  ngttfc.  (2.20) 

This  substrate  radiation  mode  is  excited  by  positioning  the  input  fiber  a 
distance  d  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  waveguide;  see  Figure  2.11.  As  d  0, 
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the  value  of  9'^  for  the  radiation  mode  approaches  the  value  of  the  substrate  angle 
9'^^.  This  follows  from  the  phase-matching  condition  [Equation  (2.1)]  illustrated 
in  the  inset  of  Figure  2.11.  The  substrate  m-line  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
m-lines  of  guided  modes  as  its  position  moves  on  the  CCD  array  as  the  input 
fiber  position  changes  {d  changes).  In  addition  to  moving  with  d,  the  maximum 
irradiance  of  the  substrate  m-Mne  decreases  as  d  ^  0.  Thus,  we  equate  9'^  =  9^^ 
when  d  is  near  0  and  the  irradiance  of  the  substrate  m-line  is  still  far  enough  above 
the  noise  to  make  a  confident  measurement  of  the  radiation  angle. 

The  movement  of  the  substrate  m-line  appears  continuous,  not  in  discrete 
steps,  as  the  fiber  position  changes.  The  appearance  of  continuous  movement 
is  reasonable  even  though,  strictly  speaking,  the  substrate  forms  a  step  index 
waveguide  supporting  a  discrete  set  of  guided  modes.  In  this  waveguide,  the 
lowest  order  modes  have  effective  index  Nsa  ns«fc  and  the  difference  between  the 
effective  index  for  consecutive  lowest  order  modes  is  AN  »  10“®.  This  effective 
index  spacing  is  approximately  two  orders  of  magnitude  below  the  resolution  of 
oiir  experimental  setup  for  measuring  m-lines. 

The  substrate  effective  index  is  calculated  from  using  Equa¬ 
tion  (2.16).  A  value  of  is  obtained  for  each  effective  index  measurement 
and  is  subtracted  from  the  value  of  for  the  guided  mode.  This  relative  value 
ANto  =  N,„  —  Njufc  yields  the  increment  by  which  the  effective  index  exceeds  the 
substrate  index.  We  reduce  the  influence  of  systematic  uncertainties,  including 
the  influence  of  the  prism’s  perturbation  effects,  by  taking  this  difference  and  as¬ 
suming  that  the  prism’s  perturbation  is  the  same  for  both  the  guided  modes  and 
the  substrate  mode. 
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2.4.3  Measurement  Uncertainty  Analysis  Uncertainty  with  the 
measured  values  of  AN„,  due  to  the  random  uncertainty  of  repositioning  the  m-line 
on  the  CCD  array  remains.  The  uncertainty  bars  displayed  in  the  plots  of  AN  pre¬ 
sented  throughout  this  dissertation  represent  this  measurement  uncertainty.  We 
determine  this  component  of  the  measurement  uncertainty  as  follows.  First,  we 
determine  the  uncertainty  of  measuring  the  radiation  angle  6'  using  the  differential 
of  Equation  (2.17) 


d^L  = 


uXs  dys 

I TT  dxs  -  %  dy*  I 


(2.21) 


Typical  values  of  the  parameters  in  Equation  (2.21)  for  the  waveguide  mode  under 
study  here  are  y,  =  50.00 ±0.01  mm  and  Xs  «  ±0.01  mm.  Our  experimental 

apparatus  limits  the  measurement  uncertainty  dy*  while  m-line  characteristics 
determine  the  measurement  uncertainty  dx^  as  we  reposition  the  m-line  on  the 
CCD  array.  These  experimental  measurement  imcertainties  yield  a  maximum 


uncertainty  in  the  radiation  angle 


=  2  X  10  ^  rad 

=  o.or 


(2.22) 


when  using  opposite  signs  for  dr*  and  dy*.  There  are  instances  when  the  m-line 
characteristic  allows  the  imcertainty  in  Xs  to  be  as  small  as  ±0.005  mm  or  as  large 
as  ±0.03  mm.  Thus,  each  measurement  carries  along  its  own  uncertainty. 

Next,  we  determine  the  uncertainty  in  AN„i  to  be 

+  (2.23) 
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using  the  differential  once  again.  We  use  a  plus  sign  in  Equation  (2.23)  so  that 
we  calculate  the  largest  uncertainty  in  dANm-  Values  of  the  partial  differentials 
in  Equation  (2.23)  lie  between  0.008  and  0.01  using  typical  parameters  for  the 
our  waveguides  at  both  wavelengths.  Taking  the  larger  value  and  using  Equa¬ 
tion  (2.22)  yields  the  measurement  imcertainty 

dAN^  =  ±2  X  10"'*  (2.24) 


The  next  section  presents  some  example  m-line  irradiance  profiles  and  a 
case  history  for  a  particular  set  of  effective  index  measurements.  This  case  history 
includes  using  the  effective  index  measurements  to  determine  waveguide  fabrica¬ 
tion  parameters  and  comparing  these  parameters  to  analytical  measurements. 

2.4.4  Example  M-Line  Profiles  and  Effective  Index  Case  His¬ 
tory  M-line  irradiance  profiles  at  A  =  0.6328  ^m  for  the  fundamental  mode 
of  a  titanimn  in-diffused  planar  waveguide  are  shown  in  Figure  2.12.  These  two 
profiles  correspond  to  the  two  propagation  distances  forming  the  right  triangle  in 
Figure  2.9.  The  far  propagation  distance  is  1.24  m  and  the  difference  between 
propagation  distances  is  50.00  mm.  The  m-line  profile  propagating  furthest  is 
slightly  wider,  as  expected.  However,  we  find  different  divergence  angles  for  these 
profiles  using 


dd  =  arctan 


/FWHM\ 

[  2D  J’ 


(2.25) 


where  D  is  the  propagation  distance.  We  calculate  0d  =  0.522  ±  0.005  mrad  for 
the  near  profile  while  6d  =  0.549  ±  0.005  mrad  for  the  far  profile.  The  divergence 
angles  should  be  the  same  if  these  profiles  are  in  the  far-field  of  the  m-line ’s  source 
(the  prism-waveguide  gap).  Also  notice  the  slight  asynometry  in  these  irradiance 
profiles.  The  profiles  from  a  uniform  gap  should  be  symmetric  according  the  first- 
order  model  in  Section  2.2.2  (Equation  (2.13)).  This  asymmetry  and  the  unequal 
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divergence  angles  could  indicate  that  these  profiles  are  not  in  the  far-field  of  the 
gap. 

We  investigate  the  effects  of  propagating  only  into  the  Fresnel  zone 
on  our  measurement.  We  use  coupling  length  Lc  =  1  mm,  coupling  strength 
Sc  =  0.00035  /xm"^  and  A  =  0.6328  /xm  to  calculate  the  m-Mne’s  irradiance  profile 
using  the  Fresnel  propagating  equations.  We  find  that  the  maximum  irradiance 
does  not  occur  at  =  0  but  is  offset  along  +Zr.  We  plot  this  perpendicular 
displacement  from  the  far-field  propagation  direction  versus  propagation  distance 
in  Figure  2.13.  We  see  that  the  displacement  become  nearly  constant  after  prop¬ 
agating  30  cm.  Thus,  the  position  of  the  m-line’s  maximtun  irradiance  follows 
a  path  nearly  parallel  to  the  Xr  axis.  We  calculate  an  additional  uncertainty  of 
±1  X  10~®  in  AN  using  our  method  after  a  propagation  distance  of  only  30  cm. 
We  consider  this  uncertainty  negligible  since  it  is  two  orders  of  magnitude  less 
than  the  imcertainty  already  accounted  for  in  the  previous  section. 

Next,  we  use  the  methods  outlined  in  the  previous  section  to  measure 
effective  index  in  a  set  of  titanium  in-diffused,  lithium  niobate  slab  waveguides. 
The  waveguides  are  formed  on  y-cut  wafers,  and  the  waveguide  modes  propagate 
parallel  to  the  crystal’s  x-axis.  The  input  light  is  polarized  along  the  crystal’s 
y-axis  to  excite  TM-polarized  guided  modes.  These  modes  will  guide  because 
of  the  increase  in  lithium  niobate’s  ordinary  index  of  refraction  due  to  titanium 
in-diffusion  [29].  The  TM-polarization  was  chosen  over  TE-polarization  to  avoid 
confusion  arising  from  other  coincident  diffusion  processes  affecting  Mthium  nio¬ 
bate’s  extraordinary  index  of  refraction  [30,  1]. 

The  diffusion  time  t,  the  titanium  thickness  r,  the  diffusion  coefficient 
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D{T),  and  the  diffusion  temperature  T  are  the  parameters  for  titanium  concen¬ 
tration  C{y,t,D{T),T)  after  diffusion  [54].  Converting  titanium  concentration  to 
a  change  of  index  of  refraction  An{y,t)  introduces  two  more  parameters  [32]. 
These  are  rj  and  Ky  where 

An(y,t)  =  {KC{y,t-,D{T),T))\  (2.26) 

We  would  like  to  determine  D{T),  rj,  and  K.  We  accomplish  this  by 
fabricating  four  waveguide  specimens  using  the  same  parameters  except  for  dif¬ 
fusion  time.  The  common  parameters  are  T  =  1000°C  and  r  =  25  nm.  The 
diffusion  times  are  t  =  1 , 2, 4, 8  h.  Then  we  measure  the  effective  index  AN  of  the 
modes  in  these  waveguides.  Finally,  we  compare  these  measured  mode  effective 
indices  to  those  calculated  using  the  index  profile  given  by  Equation  (2.26).  This 
comparison  is  shown  in  Figure  2.14,  where  we  plot  effective  index  versus  diffusion 
time.  The  parameter  values  used  to  fit  the  theoretical  curves  to  the  measured 
data  are 

^  0.033 

T)  =  0.62, 

D  =  0.2/imVh.  (2.27) 

There  is  good  agreement  between  the  measurements  and  fitted  curves  for  both 
effective  index  and  number  of  guided  modes. 

We  use  D  =  0.2  yxa^/h.  to  calculate  the  titanium  concentration  profile 
for  diffusion  time  t  =  2  h  using  the  approximate  Gaussian  solution  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  equation  [33].  Then  we  compare  this  calculated  profile  to  that  which  was 
measured  in  specimen  42  (2  h  diffusion)  using  secondary  ion  mass  spectroscopy 
(SIMS).  Figure  2.15  shows  this  comparison.  We  find  better  agreement  between  the 
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calculated  and  measured  titanium  concentration  profiles  using  D  =  0.245  pm^/h. 

2.5  EflFective  Index  Perturbations 

The  previous  sections  illustrate  the  theoretical  impact  of  the  prism- 
waveguide  perturbation  on  effective  index  measurements.  In  this  section  we  dis¬ 
cuss  our  experimental  observations  regarding  measurement  pertmbations  starting 
with  coupling  gap  geometry. 

2.5.1  Coupling  Gap  Geometry  We  have  pointed  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  gap  height  s  and  the  coupling  length  Lc  on  effective  index  measure¬ 
ments.  Our  experimental  observations  indicate  the  gap  is  nonuniform  over  the 
contact  region,  contrary  to  the  illustration  in  Figure  2.1.  In  fact,  Newton’s  rings 
are  visible  when  the  gap  is  viewed  through  the  waveguide’s  substrate.  These 
nearly  concentric  interference  fringes  delineate  regions  of  equal  gap  height.  Both 
the  spacing  and  distribution  of  these  fringes  change  as  the  pressure  changes.  To 
see  this,  consider  the  prism  as  a  rigid  body  while  the  waveguide  is  an  elastic  body 
undergoing  pure  bending  without  compression  or  extension.  Figure  2.16  illus¬ 
trates  the  initial  contact  between  waveguide  and  prism  for  low  coupling  pressure. 
Here,  the  planar  waveguide  contacts  the  prism  at  three  points  determined  by  sur¬ 
face  inhomogeneities.  At  this  pressime  there  is  a  minimum  gap  height  Smin  and 
a  coupling  length  Lc  (actually  the  coupling  occurs  over  an  area)  over  which  the 
gap  height  is  less  than  some  critical  height.  The  critical  gap  height  Sc  is  defined 
to  be  the  height  at  which  the  interaction  between  prism  and  waveguide  becomes 
insignificant.  Nearly  parallel  and  equally  spaced  interference  fringes  are  seen  at 
this  initial  contact.  Increasing  the  coupling  pressure  causes  the  waveguide  to  bend 
(Figure  2.17).  This  can  decrease  Smin  and  also  move  the  positions  of  both  Smin 
and  Sc-  Thus,  higher  pressure  can  result  in  both  a  different  coupling  strength  and 
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a  different  coupling  length.  The  coupling  length  increases  in  this  case.  The  inter¬ 
ference  fringes  become  more  concentric  and  imevenly  spaced  at  higher  pressures. 
Later,  we  will  show  how  these  effects  can  change  the  characteristics  of  m-lines  and 
therefore,  affect  the  measurement  of  N. 

We  cannot  associate  a  stronger  coupling  pressure  with  a  smaller  gap 
height  or  a  longer  coupling  length  since  we  are  unable  to  accurately  quantify 
the  gap’s  geometry.  In  fact,  we  cannot  rule  out  that  s  could  be  unchanged  by 
increasing  the  coupling  pressure. 

Next,  we  present  experimental  results  regarding  the  perturbation  effects 
on  both  the  m-line’s  radiation  angle  and  its  irradiance  profile. 

2.5.2  M-Line’s  Radiation  Angle  and  Profile  Perturbations  We 
report  two  data  sets  (Set  1  and  Set  2)  measuring  the  variation  of  effective  index 
with  applied  coupling  pressme  on  waveguide  specimen  56.  Waveguide  specimen 
56  is  a  titanium  in-diffused,  lithimn  niobate  slab  waveguide.  The  fabrication  pa¬ 
rameters  for  specimen  56  are,  25  nm  of  titanium  evaporated  on  y-cut  lithium 
niobate,  and  a  2  h  diffusion  at  1000'’C  in  flowing  argon.  The  waveguide  modes 
propagate  parallel  to  the  crystal’s  x-axis.  The  input  light  is  polarized  along  the 
crystal’s  z-axis  (TEl-polarized).  We  caimot  compare  coupling  pressures  between 
the  data  sets  because  the  specimen  was  removed  and  then  remounted  for  each 
data  set.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  use  the  substrate  m-line  in  these  measurements 
because  we  want  see  the  influence  of  the  perturbation.  Thus,  we  report  absolute 
effective  index  here. 

Table  2.2  shows  Set  1  effective  index  measurements  at  A  =  0.6328 /xm  for 
two  different  coupling  pressures  and  P2*\  where  P^  <  P^^^  (the  parenthetic 
superscript  1  denotes  Set  1).  The  fundamental  mode  TE-0  shows  an  effective 
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index  decrease  of  0.0022  as  the  coupling  pressure  increases.  However,  the  effective 
index  of  the  lowest  order  mode  TEl-3  shows  an  increase  of  0.0005  with  the  same 
increase  in  coupling  pressure. 

Figure  2.18  compares  the  m-line  irradiance  profiles  of  the  TE-0  mode 
at  coupling  pressures  pf-  We  see  that  the  m-line  profile’s  full  width  at 

half  maximum  FWHM  decreases  as  the  coupling  pressure  increases.  Likewise, 
Figure  2.19  compares  the  TEl-3  mode  m-line  profiles  at  these  two  pressures.  A 
similar  decrease  of  FWHM  with  increasing  coupling  pressure  is  seen  in  the  TE-3 
mode  m-line.  Also  in  Figure  2.19,  there  is  poor  separation  between  the  TE- 
2  and  TE-3  modes  at  pressure  while  the  resolution  between  these  modes 
improves  at  the  higher  pressure  P^^^  Furthermore,  the  m-line  profiles  at  the 
higher  pressure  P^^^  are  nearly  symmetric  while  the  profiles  at  the  lower  pressure 
Pj^^  are  asymmetric. 

We  make  further  comparisons  between  the  m-line  profiles  in  Figures  2.20 
and  2.21.  Figure  2.20  compares  the  TE-0  and  TE-3  m-line  profiles  at  low  coupling 
pressure  Pj^^  while  Figure  2.21  makes  the  same  comparison  but  at  high  coupling 
pressure  P2*\  The  m-line  profiles  of  the  two  modes  have  similar  shapes  at  each 
coupling  pressure.  Furthermore,  the  FWHM  of  modes  TE)-0  and  TE)-3  are  nearly 
identical  at  Pj^^  while  the  FWHM  of  TE-0  is  larger  than  the  FWHM  of  TE-3  at 

p(i) 

In  each  of  the  Figures  2.18  through  2.21  we  normalized  the  maximum 
irradiance  to  1  and  shifted  the  profiles  so  that  the  maximum  is  at  far-field  angle 
Of  =  0.  The  far-field  angle  is  calculated  using 


where  z'  is  the  position  along  the  CCD  array  and  Xr  =  1.17  ±  0.02  m  is  the 
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propagation  distance. 

Table  2.3  shows  Set  2  of  effective  index  measurements  at  A  =  0.6328  /mi 
for  three  different  coupling  pressures  and  Pg^^  where  Pi^^  <  P^^^  <  Pf\ 

The  changes  in  effective  index  are  smaller  here  in  Set  2  than  they  are  in  Set  1. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  changes  here  are  within  the  measurement  uncertainty.  An 
important  observation  from  Table  2.3  is  the  appearance  of  mode  TE-4  at  coupling 
pressures  P2  and  Pg  .  This  mode  was  not  seen  in  Set  1  nor  at  coupling  pressure 

Pi^\ 

(2)  (2^ 

The  FWHM  of  various  modes  at  coupling  pressures  P)  through  P7 
are  shown  in  Figure  2.22.  The  coupHng  pressure  increases  from  P)  to  P7  .  The 
FWHM  of  mode  TE-0  increases  with  each  increase  in  coupling  pressure.  The 
FWHM  of  mode  TE-4  also  increases  from  pressure  Pg^^  to  P?^^  In  contrast,  the 
FWHM’s  of  modes  TEl-1  and  TE-2  decrease  with  increasing  coupling  pressure.  In 
comparison,  the  difference  in  FWHM  between  modes  TE-0  and  TE-3  of  Set  1  is 
0.5  in  the  same  units  as  Figure  2.22. 

In  the  next  section  we  present  results  of  measuring  the  substrate  effective 
index  in  the  presence  of  the  prism  perturbation. 

2.5.3  Perturbation  of  the  Substrate’s  Effective  index  We  use 
the  substrate’s  effective  index  in  our  effective  index  measurements  (Section  2.4) 
to  remove  the  effects  of  the  prism  perturbation.  In  this  section  we  report  how 
the  substrate  effective  index  deviates  from  the  predictions  of  the  phase-matching 
condition  for  the  unperturbed  interaction. 

The  substrate  effective  index  (Section  2.4.2)  should  vary  sinusoidally  with 
angle  of  incidence  according  to  the  phase-matching  condition.  Equation  (2.1)  and 
Figure  2.11.  Two  measurement  sets  were  made  of  versus  angle  of  incidence 
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at  A  =  0.829 /im.  First  Set  A  was  measured  and  then  Set  B.  Figure  2.23 
illustrates  these  data  sets.  Each  plot  symbol  in  Figme  2.23  represents  at  least  3 
repeated  measurements.  The  measurements  of  Set  A  yields  wide  variations  in  Njut 
at  angle  of  incidence  between  87.5°  and  90°.  While  the  variation  in  of  Set 
B  are  smaller.  Comparing  the  measurements  of  these  two  data  sets  at  6i  =  89.5° 
yields  the  result  that  the  Set  B  measurement  of  is  greater  than  the  Set  A 
measurement  of  Njuf,.  However,  the  opposite  relationship  is  foimd  at  6i  =  89.5°. 
Furthermore,  the  measurements  of  Set  B  and  Set  A  nearly  coincide  at  6i  =  89.8° 
and  at  =  85.5°.  We  cannot  explain  these  inconsistencies. 

We  are  able  to  measure  the  substrate  effective  index  at  angles  up  to 
6i  =  89.76°  where  the  substrate  m-line  begins  to  interfere  with  the  m-line  from 
the  highest  order  guided  mode.  The  Set  B  measurement  at  this  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  yields  =  2.1721.  The  square  plot  symbol  in  Figure  2.23  represents  the 
measurement  of  the  highest  order  guided  mode’s  effective  index  N  =  2.1726.  We 
subtract  this  substrate’s  effective  index  from  the  guided  mode’s  effective  index  to 
yield  the  relative  effective  index  AN  described  in  Section  2.4.2. 

The  solid  curve  in  Figure  2.23  represents  calculations  of  substrate  ef¬ 
fective  index  fit  to  the  measurements  for  6i  <  87.5°  using  the  phase-matching 
condition.  The  substrate  index  iisvbj  is  the  fitting  parameter  and  has  value 
T^subJ  =  2.1712. 

2.6  A  Local-Normal  Mode  Model  of  Prism  Coupling 

This  section  introduces  a  numerical  approach  to  determine  the  m-line 
characteristics  in  output  prism  coupling.  This  model  describes  the  propagation  of 
waveguide  mode  in  the  presence  of  an  output  coupling  prism.  The  basis  for  this 
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model  is  a  local-normal  mode  expansion  [26]  using  the  modes  of  composite  wave¬ 
guides.  This  composite  waveguide  is  formed  using  the  prism  and  waveguide.  This 
model  uses  a  straight  forward  algorithm  to  describe  the  generation  and  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  m-line.  The  algorithm  is  essentially  the  repetitive  sequence  of 
mode  propagation  followed  by  mode  coupling  at  an  interface.  This  model  has 
several  advantages  including  the  capability  for  arbitrary  gap  geometry  and  cou¬ 
pling  strength,  does  not  use  a  computational  grid  with  spacing  on  the  order  of  a 
wavelength,  and  is  not  limited  by  paraxial  approximations. 

2.6.1  Local  normal  mode  algorithm  Figure  2.24  illustrates  the 
geometry  of  output  prism  coupling  used  by  the  model.  The  prism  is  segmented 
into  regions  r  =  1, 2 ...  n.  The  position  of  each  region  relative  to  the  waveguide 
defines  the  coupling  gap  geometry.  The  gap  geometry  shown  in  Figure  2.24  is  a 
constant  height.  Additionally,  the  waveguide  could  also  be  segmented  to  represent 
bending  and  other  perturbations  due  to  the  coupling  pressure. 

The  model  generates  a  m-line  from  a  waveguide  mode  as  follows.  First, 
a  waveguide  mode  propagates  without  perturbation  in  the  waveguide  according 
to 

=  i’wg  COS  /0Z,  (2.29) 

where  p  =  is  the  mode  propagation  constant,  N  is  the  mode  effective  index, 
and  the  x  dependence  of  V’  is  implicit.  We  have  omitted  the  negative  harmonic 
time  dependence.  This  modes  propagate  along  the  waveguide  until  it  reaches  the 
first  prism  segment  at  z  =  0. 

This  first  prism  segment  and  the  waveguide  form  a  composite  waveguide 
that  supports  a  discrete  set  of  guided  modes  and  a  continum  of  radiation  modes. 
We  only  consider  the  guided  modes  here.  The  guided  modes  of  this  first  composite 
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waveguide  are 

mi 

^(i)  =  ^aS‘W^cos/?P^z.  (2.30) 

i=l 

where  is  the  amplitude  of  the  i  th  mode  of  the  first  composite  waveguide. 

Next,  we  must  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  at  this  interface  between 
the  waveguide  mode  and  the  modes  of  the  composite  waveguide.  We  can  approx¬ 
imately  satisfy  the  boimdary  condition  if  we  ignore  the  radiation  modes  of  both 
the  waveguide  and  the  composite  waveguide,  and  also  ignore  any  reflected  waves 
at  each  segment  interface.  Ignoring  the  reflected  waves  is  a  reasonable  approxima¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  seen  to  be  the  case  if  we  use  the  Fresnel  formula  [34]  to  calculate 
the  magnitude  of  the  normal  incident  reflection  coefficient  \R\  for  the  waveguide 
mode.  We  substitute  effective  index  of  refi'action  N  for  the  index  of  refraction  to 


where  we  have  used  N  «  =  2.2  for  a  TirLiNbOs  waveguide. 

Thus,  we  can  approximately  satisfy  the  boimdary  conditions  by  equating 
Equation  (2.29)  to  Equation  (2.30) 


=  E<4'Vi". 


(2.33) 


where  we  have  taken  z  =  0.  We  find  the  amplitude  coefficients  by  successively 
multiplying  both  sides  of  Equation  (2.33)  by  the  conjugate  of  the  composite  wave¬ 
guide  mode  and  integrating  from  x  =  ±cx).  The  range  of  integration  over 
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X  is  effectively  reduced  to  the  range  over  which  the  fields  have  significant  value. 
This  range  can  be  as  small  as  a  few  micrometers  for  the  waveguide  mode,  or  as 
large  as  several  millimeters  for  modes  in  the  composite  waveguide. 

We  find  that  our  approximate  boundary  conditions  are  reasonable  be¬ 
cause  nearly  0.97%  of  the  power  is  coupled  at  the  interface  from  the  waveguide 
mode  into  the  set  of  composite  waveguide  modes. 

The  next  step  in  the  algorithm  is  the  propagation  of  each  composite 
waveguide  mode  along  the  2-axis  according  to  Equation  (2.30).  These  modes 
start  out  in  phase.  However,  a  phase  difference  accumulates  between  these  modes 
because  each  mode  propagates  with  a  different  effective  index.  This  accumulation 
of  phase  is  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  m-line  within  the  prism  and  the 
apparent  decrease  in  waveguide  mode  amphtude  under  the  prism. 

The  composite  modes  of  segment  1  propagate  without  loss  imtil  they 
reach  the  next  prism  segment  at  z  =  21,2-  There,  the  boundary  conditions  are 
again  approximately  satisfied  by  equating  the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  interface 
according  to 

mi  m2 

cos  ^21,2  =  53 cos 0Pzi,2-  (2.34) 

t=l  i=l 

This  sequence  of  steps,  mode  propagation-  mode  coupling  at  an  interface, 
is  repeated  until  the  last  prism  segment  is  reached. 

2.6.2  Model  Results  This  section  presents  results  of  the  model 
applied  to  a  simplified  prism  geometry.  For  this  simplified  model  we  represent  the 
prism  using  only  one  segment.  This  means  that  the  prism  is  essentially  a  block  of 
material  placed  on  top  of  the  waveguide. 

The  following  parameters  apply  to  the  upcoming  results.  The  wavelength 
is  0.6328//m.  The  waveguide  supports  two  TE  modes  of  effective  index  N  =  2.2055 
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and  N  =  2.2182.  The  prism  extends  from  0  <  a:  <  800//m  and  has  index  of 
refraction  2.8666.  The  coupling  gap  is  uniform  with  height  5  =  0. 

Figure  2.25  compares  the  fundamental  TE  waveguide  mode  to  the  sum 
of  the  composite  waveguide  modes  at  2  =  0.  We  see  there  is  good  agreement 
between  the  fields  of  the  waveguide  mode  and  the  composite  waveguide  modes. 
The  simphfied  prism  geometry  is  located  at  the  top  of  Figure  2.25.  The  shaded 
region  of  this  schematic  drawing  indicates  the  portion  of  the  model  represented 
by  the  accompanying  graph. 

Figure  2.26  shows  the  perturbation  on  the  electric  fields  of  the  two  wave¬ 
guide  modes  due  to  the  presence  of  the  prism.  The  fundamental  waveguide  mode 
TEo  decays  with  a  slower  rate  than  the  higher  order  mode  TEi .  This  makes  sense 
because  the  fundamental  mode  is  more  confined  to  the  waveguide  region  than  the 
higher  order  mode  and  is  less  influenced  by  the  prism. 

Figure  2.27  shows  the  irradiance  distribution  within  the  prism  region. 
The  irradiance  distribution  represents  the  m-line  propagating  away  from  the  prism- 
waveguide  coupling  gap. 

Figure  2.28  shows  the  m-line’s  irradiance  profile  at  Xr  =  450  fxm.  Notice 
the  exponential  decay  of  the  m-line’s  profile  in  Figure  2.28.  This  is  also  predicted 
by  the  first-order  model  of  Section  2.2. 

2.7  Discussion 

We  have  attempted  to  reduce  perturbation  effects  on  effective  index 
measurements  by  recording  relative  rather  then  absolute  measurements.  This 
technique  assumes  that  the  perturbation  is  the  same  for  all  waveguide  modes. 
However,  our  observations  of  effective  index  perturbation  include  cases  where  the 
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effective  index  perturbation  varies  measurably  with  each  waveguide  mode  (Ta¬ 
ble  2.2)  and  cases  where  it  does  not  (Table  2.3).  We  attribute  this  variability  in 
effective  index  perturbations  to  the  geometrical  details  of  the  coupling  gap.  Con¬ 
sequently,  our  relative  measurements  aimed  at  reducing  the  perturbation  effects 
on  effective  index  may  not  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  Unfortunately,  we  Icnow  of  no 
other  experimental  techniques  which  can  reduce  the  effective  index  perturbations 
without  also  sacrificing  resolution. 

In  addition  to  affecting  the  m-line’s  radiation  angle,  the  gap  geometry 
also  affects  the  m-hne’s  irradiance  profile.  Figures  2.18  and  2.19  illustrate  that 
m-lines  can  narrow  with  increasing  couphng  pressure.  This  narrowing  provides 
better  resolution  for  closely  spaced  m-lines.  In  fact,  we  have  also  seen  what  at 
first  appears  to  be  one  m-line  spht  into  two  m-lines  representing  two  very  closely 
spaced  modes  as  the  couphng  pressure  increases.  Thus,  we  see  advantages  to 
using  high  coupling  pressures.  This  is  at  odds  with  the  recommendations  that 
effective  index  measurements  should  only  be  made  at  low  coupling  pressures  to 
avoid  perturbations  [23,  15].  However,  if  we  use  high  coupling  pressures,  then 
we  must  be  prepared  to  recover  the  imperturbed  effective  index.  Otherwise,  we 
are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the  additional  resolution  and  we  are  just  trading 
resolution  enhancements  for  a  reduction  in  measurement  precision. 

We  also  present  evidence  in  Figme  2.22  that  m-lines  broaden  with  in¬ 
creasing  coupling  pressure.  We  can  reconcile  these  observations  with  those  in  Fig¬ 
ures  2.18  and  2.19  if  we  do  not  always  correlate  couphng  pressure  with  couphng 
strength.  For  example,  we  can  imagine  in  one  case  that  increasing  the  couphng 
pressure  causes  a  longer  coupling  length  while  the  couphng  strength  remains  con¬ 
stant  (or,  equivalently  gap  height  remains  constant),  whereas  in  another  case. 
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increasing  the  coupling  pressure  increases  the  coupling  strength  while  leaving  the 
coupling  length  unchanged.  Using  the  first-order  model,  we  find  in  the  first  case 
that  the  m-line  profiles  narrow  with  increasing  coupling  pressure  if  the  product 
ScLc  «  1  but  remains  unchanged  if  ScLc  »  1.  In  contrast,  the  second  case  will 
result  in  the  m-hne’s  profile  broadening  as  coupling  pressure  increases.  This  was 
probably  the  situation  when  others  observed  m-line  broadening  with  increasing 
coupling  strength  [19,  20]. 

Our  measmements  of  substrate  effective  index  produce  more  interesting 
results.  For  example,  the  measurements  of  Nsuj,  at  angle  9i  <  87.5°  in  Figure  2.23 
can  be  fitted  to  the  unperturbed  phase-matching  condition  using  a  substrate  index 
of  refraction  iisubj  =  2.1712.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  rigubj  differs  from 
the  unperturbed  substrate  index  of  refraction  Ugub  =  2.1728  [35].  However,  we 
find  it  interesting  that  the  measurements  of  at  angle  of  incidence  Bi  >  87.5° 
yield  values  that  deviate  from  the  fitted  curve  and  approach  the  unperturbed 
index  of  refraction.  The  fiber  displacement  is  d  =  10 /xm  (see  Figure  2.11)  at  the 
largest  angle  of  incidence  (Bi  =  89.76°)  that  we  can  measure  This  places  the 
fiber’s  input  coupling  point  within  the  substrate,  below  the  region  of  titanium  in¬ 
diffusion.  Thus,  light  from  the  fiber  should  propagate  with  the  substrate’s  index 
of  refraction  even  at  this  extreme  angle  of  incidence. 

Our  observations  of  m-line  characteristics  show  that  there  are  two  impor¬ 
tant  parameters  of  the  couphng  gap.  These  are  the  gap  height,  which  determines 
how  significant  are  the  eflFective  index  perturbations,  and  the  coupling  length, 
which  influences  inter-modal  resolution.  The  coupling  pressure  does  not  always 
correlate  with  either  of  these  gap  characteristics  in  a  consistent  manner,  probably 
due  to  the  details  surrounding  the  formation  of  the  gap.  Furthermore,  waveguide 
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material  properties  could  be  as  important  to  gap  geometry  as  coupling  pressure 
in  determining  m-line  characteristics.  For  example,  the  waveguide  could  flow  in¬ 
stead  of  bend  under  the  couphng  pressure.  Thus,  m-lines  originating  from  polymer 
waveguides  may  well  respond  differently  to  the  same  coupling  pressure  applied  to 
crystalhne  or  glass  waveguides. 

Developing  an  experimental  procedure  to  characterize  the  coupling  gap 
for  each  measurement  may  not  be  simple.  Even  if  we  completely  determine  the 
coupling  gap  geometry,  there  are  situations  where  we  cannot  use  the  previous 
models  to  recover  the  unperturbed  effective  index.  For  example,  the  analytical 
treatment  in  [7]  applies  only  to  cases  of  weak  coupling,  uniform  gap,  and  infinite 
coupling  length.  Numerical  techniques  remove  one  of  these  limitations  and  allow 
cases  of  strong  coupling.  We  attempted  to  address  these  limitations  by  introducing 
a  numerical  model  of  prism  coupling  based  upon  a  local  normal  mode  expansion. 
Preliminary  results  from  our  model  agree  qualitatively  with  the  first-order  model 
of  Section  2.2. 

We  hope  the  results  presented  in  this  chapter  provide  additional  insights 
into  effective  index  measurements  using  the  prism  coupler.  Furthermore,  these 
results  indicate  that  to  accvuately  measure  effective  index  beyond  the  fourth  dec¬ 
imal  place  using  prism  couphng  will  require  additional  experimental  methods  and 
theoretical  models. 


Table  2.1.  Index  of  refraction  for  congruent  lithium  niobate  [35]  and  rutile  [36]  at 
A  =  0.6328 //m  and  A  =  0.829  ^m.  _ _ _ 


Lithium  Niobate 


Rutile 


Wave-  Extra¬ 

Ordinary 

Extra¬ 

Ordinary 

length  ordinary 

Index  of 

ordinary 

Index  of 

Ipm]  Index  of 

Refraction 

Index  of 

Refraction 

Refraction 

Refraction 

A=0.6328  2.2028 

2.2865 

2.8666 

2.5821 

A=0.829  2.1728 

2.2517 

2.7789 

2.5142 

Table  2.2.  Set  1.  Effective  index  versus  coupling  pressure  for  waveguide  specimen 
56  at  A  =  0.6328  um.  The  relationship  between  the  coupling  pressures  is  Pj  < 


Mode  # 

Low  Coupling 

Pressure  Pi 

High  Coupling 

Pressure  P2 

TE  0 

2.2186  ±  1.4  xlO-4 

2.2164  ±  1.4  X  10-4 

TE  3 

2.2039  ±  1.8  X  10-4 

2.2044  ±  1.3  X  10-4 
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Table  2.3.  Set  2.  Effective  index  versus  coupling  pressure  for  waveguide  specimen 
56  at  A  =  0.6328  /xm.  The  relationship  between  the  pressures  is  Pj  <  P2  <  P^^^- 


Mode  # 

Low  Coupling 

Pressure  Pi 

Intermediate 

Coupling 

Pressure  P2 

(Pi  <  P2  <  Pe) 

High  Coupling 

Pressure  Pe 

TE  0 

2.2168 

2.2167 

2.2165 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

TE  1 

2.2063 

2.2066 

2.2065 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

TE  2 

2.2045 

2.2053 

2.2048 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

TE  3 

2.2034 

2.2038 

2.2036 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

TE  4 

2.2034 

2.2031 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

t  Coupling 
Pressure 


Figure  2.1.  Relevant  features  of  the  output  prism-coupler.  Effective  index  mea 
surements  reported  in  this  dissertation  were  made  using  this  prism-couphng  ar 
rangement. 
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Prism  Half-Space 


Figure  2.2.  Construction  in  k-space  illustrating  the  relationship  between  the  ra¬ 
diation  angle  and  the  mode’s  effective  index.  The  prism  with  index  of  refraction 
TLp  occupies  the  upper  half-space  while  the  waveguide  substrate  with  index  of  re¬ 
fraction  n*  <  rip  occupies  the  lower  half-space.  Only  one  radiation  direction  in 
the  prism  space  satisfies  the  phase-matching  condition.  In  contrast,  no  directions 
in  the  substrate  space  satisfy  the  phase-matching  condition.  Thus,  the  m-line 
radiates  only  at  the  angle  Bm- 


Figure  2.5.  Input  prism-coupling  for  effective  index  measurement  using  dark  m- 
line  characteristics. 


Figure  2.6.  Effective  index  perturbation  5N  versus  effective  index  N  and  gap 
height  s  (in  micrometers)  for  the  prism- waveguide  structure  in  Figure  2  of  [7]. 
The  range  of  s  includes  strong  coupling  {s  <  0.2  ^m)  to  beyond  the  weak-coupling 
condition  (s  >  0.2 /xm).  The  boundary  between  weaJc  and  strong  coupling  is 
specific  to  the  waveguide  structure  in  Figure  2  of  [7].  The  black  shaded  region  of 
this  plot  indicates  that  6N  is  positive  whereas  the  white  shaded  region  indicates 
5N  is  negative. 
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Figure  2.8.  Experimental  setup  for  effective  index  measurements  using  output 
prism  coupling. 
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Figure  2.9.  Geometric  construction  for  determining  the  m-line  radiation  angle 
in  the  stage  coordinate  system  The  CCD  array  is  translations  Axs  and 

Ai/s  form  a  right  triangle.  The  radiation  angle  is  found  from  this  triangle  using 
=  arctan(Axs/Ay5). 
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Figure  2.10.  Measuring  the  misalignment  between  the  translation  stages  and  the 
prism  output  face.  Inset  shows  the  relationship  between  the  stage’s  coordinate 
system  {xs,ys)  and  the  prism’s  coordinate  system  (xp^yp).  The  rotation  angle 
between  these  two  coordinate  systems  is  7. 


Figure  2.11.  Exciting  the  substrate  radiation  mode  by  positioning  the  input  fiber. 
Inset  illustrates  the  phase-matching  condition  Equation  (2.1)  for  the  substrate 
radiation  mode.  We  use  the  substrate  effective  index  for  Nsi*  to  reduce  systematic 
uncertainties  when  measuring  mode  effective  index. 
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Figure  2.12.  Mode  TE-0  m-line  irradiance  profiles  of  a  titanium  in-diffused  slab 
waveguide  (A  =  0.6328  /xm)  versus  position  along  the  CCD  array.  The  solid  curve 
corresponds  to  the  far  propagation  distance  while  the  dashed  curve  corresponds 
to  the  near  propagation  distance.  The  difference  between  propagation  distances 
is  50.00  mm.  These  irradiance  profiles  have  been  normalized  to  1  and  shifted  so 
that  their  maximum  values  coincide. 


Figure  2.14.  Increment  above  the  substrate  index  of  refraction  for  mode  effective 
index  versus  diffusion  time.  The  fundamental  mode’s  effective  index  is  TM-0 
and  that  of  the  first  higher  order  mode  is  TM-1.  Theoretical  curves  are  fitted  to 
measured  data  points  using  the  parameters  in  Equation  (2.27). 
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Figure  2.15.  Titanium  concentration  versus  substrate  depth  for  2  h  diffusion 
(specimen  42).  SIMS  data  are  the  short-dash  curve.  The  solid  cmve  is  a  Gaussian 
fit  using  D  =  0.245 /xm^/h.  The  long-dash  curve  is  a  Gaussian  fit  using  D  =■ 
0.2/^m^/h. 


•  -Surface  Inhomogeneity 

Figure  2.16.  Schematic  cross  section  of  prism  coupling  region  at  initial  contact 
between  prism  and  waveguide. 


Far-Field  Angle  [mrad] 

Figure  2.18.  Comparing  Set  1  TE-0  m-line  profiles  for  low  and  high  Pj 
coupling  pressures. 


Far-Field  Angle  [mrad] 


Figure  2.19.  Comparing  Set  1  TE-3  m-line  profiles  for  low  and  high  P| 
coupling  pressures. 


Far-Field  Angle  [mrad] 


Figure  2.20.  Comparing  Set  1  TE-0  m-line  profile  to  the  TEl-S  m-line  profile  when 
the  coupling  pressure  is  low 


Far-Field  Angle  [mrad] 

Figure  2.21.  Comparing  Set  1  TE-0  m-line  profile  to  the  TE-3  m-line  profile  when 
the  coupling  pressure  is  high 


Figure  2.22.  Measurements  of  m-line’s  irradiance  profile  full-width  at  half- 
maximum  at  various  coupling  pressures  of  Set  2.  The  coupling  pressures  increases 
from  to 
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Figure  2.23.  Measuring  the  TE  substrate  mode  effective  index  versus  angle  of 
incidence  at  A  =  0.829  fjm.  The  open  circles  represent  measurement  set  A  while 
the  filled  circles  represent  measurement  set  B.  The  continuous  line  is  a  fit  to  the 
measured  data  for  6i  <  87.5°  using  the  first-order  model  which  ignores  the  prism- 
waveguide  perturbation.  This  fit  yields  an  effective  index  of  2.1712  at  6i  =  90°. 
The  filled  square  represents  the  highest  order  TE  guided  mode  effective  index.  We 
have  widened  the  uncertainty  bars  of  data  set  B  as  a  graphical  visualization  aid. 


Waveguide 


Figure  2.24.  Geometry  of  composite  waveguide  for  the  local  normal  mode  model 
for  prism  coupling.  The  segmented  prism  and  unperturbed  waveguide  form  com¬ 
posite  waveguides. 


Electric  Field 


Prism-Waveguide  Excited  Mode,  TEO 


Figure  2.25.  Comparison  between  the  TEo  mode  of  the  unperturbed  waveguide 
and  the  excited  modes  of  the  composite  waveguide. 
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CHAPTER  3 


NEARLY  CUT-OFF  MODES  IN  LITHIUM  NIOBATE  SLAB  WAVEGUIDES 

I  have  observed  more  extraordinary  polarized  guided  modes  near  cut-off 
in  titanium  in-diffused  lithium  niobate  planar  waveguides  than  are  predicted  by 
titanium  in-diffusion  models.  I  also  observe  these  nearly  cut-off  modes  in  lithium 
niobate  specimens  fabricated  without  titanium  under  a  variety  of  diffusion  atmo¬ 
spheres.  I  foimd  more  guided  modes,  with  higher  effective  index  in  these  plain 
lithium  niobate  specimens  fabricated  in  wet  oxygen  than  in  specimens  fabricated 
in  either  air,  dry  oxygen,  dry  argon,  or  wet  argon.  Values  of  the  effective  index 
of  these  nearly  cut-off  modes  found  in  plain  lithium  niobate  planar  waveguides 
do  not  agree  with  those  calculated  using  the  lithium  out-diffusion  model  for  ei¬ 
ther  vacuum-diffused  or  oxygen-diffused  lithirun  niobate  waveguides.  I  foimd  good 
agreement  between  measured  values  of  the  effective  mode  index  in  specimens  fab¬ 
ricated  in  either  dry  oxygen  or  air  and  calculated  values  found  using  an  empirical 
diffusion  model  of  a  step  index  profile  whose  depth  increases  as  the  square  root  of 
diffusion  time. 

3.1  Introduction 

I  have  observed  more  extraordinary  polarized  (TE)  x-propagating  modes 
near  cut-off  in  y-cut,  titanium  in-diffused  lithium  niobate  planar  waveguides  than 
are  predicted  using  a  titanium  in-diffusion  model.  However,  both  the  number 
and  effective  index  of  the  ordinary  polarized  (TM)  x-propagating  modes  in  these 
waveguides  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  titanium  in-diffusion  model.  I  also 
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observed  nearly  cut-off  TE  modes  in  plain  lithium  niobate  specimens  fabricated 
under  similar  conditions  in  diffusion  atmospheres  containing  air,  dry  oxygen,  wet 
oxygen,  dry  argon,  or  wet  argon. 

The  unexpected  presence  of  these  nearly  cut-off  modes  signals  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  processes,  in  addition  to  titanivun  in-diffusion  affecting  the  refractive  index 
profile  in  the  waveguide.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  refractive  index  profile  form¬ 
ing  the  waveguide  is  necessary  to  delvelop  models  predicting  the  number  of  guided 
modes,  their  field  distribution,  and  their  effective  index  of  refraction.  These  model 
will  become  part  of  a  waveguide  computer  aided  design  tool.  The  accuracy  of  the 
model  is  important  because  it  directly  affects  the  performance  of  optical  compo¬ 
nents  designed  using  this  CAD  tool. 

Consider  the  design  and  fabrication  of  planar  waveguides  and  integrated 
planar  waveguide  lenses  of  titanium  in-diffused  lithium  niobate[29]  (TirLiNbOa). 
These  wavegmde  components  form  the  optical  system  of  an  integrated  acousto- 
optical  device.  From  a  device  performance  point  of  view,  the  ideal  planar  wave¬ 
guide  would  support  only  one  guided  mode  whose  effective  index  could  be  ac¬ 
curately  predicted.  The  value  of  the  mode’s  effective  index  directly  affects  the 
focal  length  of  the  waveguide  lens  which  is  an  important  device  design  parameter. 
A  single-mode  waveguide  is  preferred  because  light  coupled  from  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  guided  mode  into  higher-order  guided  modes  can  result  in  noise  or  cross-talk, 
thereby  degrading  device  performance.  Mechanisms  that  cause  higher-order  mode 
coupling  include  imperfect  mode  coupling  at  device  input,  abrupt  waveguide-lens 
transitions,  the  acousto-optic  interaction,  and  mode  scattering  from  material  in¬ 
homogeneities. 

Each  of  these  mechanisms  is  a  somce  of  power  loss  from  the  fundamental 
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guided  mode.  In  a  single-mode  waveguide  this  lost  power  would  radiate  away 
from  the  fundamental  mode,  never  again  to  interact  with  the  fundamental  mode. 
However,  power  radiated  from  the  fundamental  mode  can  couple  into  higher-order 
guided  modes  of  a  multimode  waveguide.  These  higher-order  modes  will  propagate 
along  with  the  fundamental  mode  to  the  device  output.  The  presence  of  multiple 
modes  at  the  device  output  will  degrade  signal  fidelity  since  the  arrival  time  of 
each  mode  will  differ  because  of  mode  dispersion.  Additionally,  if  the  relative  path 
difference  between  the  guided  modes  is  less  than  a  coherence  length,  then  these 
modes  will  interact  coherently  causing  further  degradation  of  the  signal. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  to  find  fabrication  techniques  that  eliminate 
the  processes  producing  these  nearly  cut-off  modes.  However,  as  will  be  shown 
in  this  Chapter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  completely  eliminate  the  formation  of 
nearly  cut-off  modes  in  lithimn  niobate  planar  waveguides.  Thus,  in  order  to 
accurately  model  TiiLiNbOa  planar  waveguides  I  must  determine  both  the  origin 
and  characteristics  of  these  near  cut-off  modes  including  any  interdependency  with 
titanium  in-diffusion. 

I  have  begim  to  solve  this  problem  by  separating  titanimn  in-diffusion 
from  other  diffusion  processes.  I  have  done  this  by  examining  the  diffusion  pro¬ 
cesses  in  plain  LiNbOa  specimens.  Also,  I  have  fabricated  planar  as  opposed  to 
channel  waveguide  specimens  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  elimination  of  and 
inefficient  coupling  into  nearly  cut-off  modes. 

In  this  Chapter  I  report  values  of  effective  index  for  modes  in  y-cut 
lithium  niobate  planar  waveguides  formed  by  thermal  diffusion.  I  show  that  nearly 
cut-off  modes  persist  in  waveguides  fabricated  under  various  conditions  reported  to 
suppress  modes  due  to  Uthium  out-diffusion.  I  also  compare  these  measurements 
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of  effective  index  to  values  calculated  using  various  diffusion  models  presented  in 
the  literature  and  to  an  empirical  model  deduced  from  my  data. 

The  outline  of  this  Chapter  follows.  Section  3.2  discusses  previous  work 
analyzing  near  cut-off  modes  in  lithium  niobate  and  fabrication  methods  reported 
to  eliminate  these  modes.  Section  3.3  presents  details  of  the  waveguide  fabrication 
and  characterization  procedures.  Experimental  results  are  presented  in  Section 
3.4.  Section  3.6  concludes  this  Chapter  first  by  summarizing  our  results  and  then 
comparing  our  results  to  previous  work  related  to  diffusion  processes  in  hthium 
niobate.  In  Appendix  3.5  I  describe  diffusion  models  used  to  generate  calculated 
values  of  effective  mode  index  for  comparison  to  our  measured  values. 

3.2  Background 

Several  groups  have  observed  unwanted  modes  near  cut-off  in  Ti:LiNb03 
waveguides  [37,  38,  39].  The  near  cut-off  modes  are  attributed  to  lithium  out- 
diffusion  taking  place  concurrently  with  titanium  in-diffusion.  Titanium  in-diffused 
waveguides  are  formed  by  diffusing  titanium  metal  into  a  Hthium  niobate  substrate 
at  elevated  temperature  [29].  During  this  period  of  high  temperatme,  Hthium 
also  diffuses  from  the  lithium  niobate  substrate  [40].  Titanium  in-diffusion  pro¬ 
duces  an  increase  of  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices.  Lithimn 
out-diffusion,  by  contrast,  produces  a  relatively  small  increase  in  extraordinary 
refractive  index,  but  it  extends  deep  into  the  Hthium  niobate  substrate.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  both  Hthium  out-diffusion  and  titanium  in-diffusion  yields  a  composite 
index  profile.  The  contribution  to  the  index  profile  from  Hthium  out-diffusion  is 
suspected  to  allow  extraordinary  polarized  guided  modes  near  cut-off. 

Secondary-ion  mass  spectrometry  (SIMS)  has  been  used  by  other  groups 
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to  verify  a  lithium-depleted  region  near  the  surface  of  TirLiNbOa  waveguide  spec¬ 
imens  [38,  41],  However,  their  SIMS  measurements  reveal  that  the  titanium  in- 
diffusion  depth  and  hthium  out-diffusion  depth  are  approximately  equal.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  lithium  does  not  follow  the  functional 
form  for  lithium  out-diffusion  found  previously  [30].  This  is  an  interesting  result 
since  reported  values  of  the  diffusion  coefficient  for  titanium  in-diffusion  are  two 
orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than  the  diffusion  coefficient  for  lithium  out-diffusion. 
This  could  indicate  an  interdependence  between  the  two  diffusion  processes.  Also, 
neither  of  these  SIMS  measurements  reported  the  distribution  of  hydrogen  in  the 
LiNbOa  specimen.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  could  be  important  because  hydro¬ 
gen  increases  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  in  LiNbOa[42]. 

Various  methods  to  suppress  near  cut-off  modes  in  Ti;LiNb03  wave¬ 
guides  due  to  lithium  out-diffusion  have  been  reviewed  by  Jackel  [43].  These 
methods  include  flowing  argon  and  oxygen  gases  (sometimes  bubbled  through  a 
column  of  water)  into  the  furnace  during  diffusion  and  placing  lithium  powder 
within  the  furnace  to  control  the  partial  pressure  of  lithimn.  These  methods 
have  not  always  yielded  the  same  results  when  implemented  by  different  groups. 
Possible  explanations  for  these  inconsistent  results  include  variations  in  furnace 
type,  grade  and  stoichiometry  of  LiNbOa,  waveguide  geometry,  and  evaluation 
techniques  employed  to  determine  the  presence  of  lithium  out-diffusion.  These 
experimental  variations  make  comparison  of  results  from  different  research  groups 
difficult.  Even  an  unintentional  difference  such  as  ambient  humidity  is  suspected 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  waveguide  fabrication  [43]. 

For  example,  planar  waveguides  attributed  to  lithimn  out-diffusion  were 
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formed  in  plain  LiNbOa  specimens  heated  to  1000  °C  for  1-16  h  in  both  flow¬ 
ing  oxygen  or  flowing  oxygen  bubbled  through  water  [44].  The  effects  of  water 
vapor  on  TirLiNbOa  planar  waveguides  was  also  studied  by  Forouhar  et  al.  [39]. 
Forouhar  et  al.  reported  that  a  diffusion  atmosphere  of  flowing  oxygen  bub¬ 
bled  through  water  eliminated  lithium  out-diffusion  in  Ti;  LiNbOa  (acoustic  grade 
LiNbOa)  planar  waveguides  for  both  shorter  diffusion  times  and  lower  diffusion 
temperatures.  They  also  reported  that  TirLiNbOawaveguides  diffused  in  LiNbOa 
powder  were  free  from  lithium  out-diffusion  in  all  cases.  However,  they  commented 
that  many  of  their  waveguides  supported  modes  near  cut-off.  Furthermore,  the 
characteristics  of  these  nearly  cut-off  modes  were  not  quantified. 

Elimination  of  lithium  out-diffusion  was  reported  for  TiiLiNbOa  channel 
waveguides  (acoustic  grade  LiNbOa)  [45]  and  (unspecified  LiNbOa  grade)  [46] 
diffused  in  an  atmosphere  of  flowing  argon  bubbled  through  water.  Near-held 
images  of  channel  waveguide  endfaces  were  evaluated  to  determine  whether  there 
had  been  lithium  out-diffusion.  If  light  was  guided  only  by  the  channel  waveguide 
and  not  by  the  surface  waveguide  associated  with  lithimn  out-diffusion,  then  the 
fabrication  method  was  deemed  successful  at  eliminating  lithium  out-diffusion. 
However,  Noda  and  Fukuma  [47]  showed  that  this  evaluation  method  may  be  a 
better  measiue  of  the  coupling  efficiency  between  the  hght  source  and  the  channel 
waveguide  than  it  is  a  measure  of  the  presence  of  a  multi-mode  waveguide. 

The  orientation  of  our  waveguide  specimens  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.1. 
The  electric  field  of  the  TE  modes  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  extraordinary  refractive 
index  Ug  while  the  electric  field  of  the  TM  modes  is  parallel  to  the  axes  of  ordinary 
refractive  index  Uo-  Since  the  characteristics  of  TE  modes  do  not  agree  with 
diffusion  models,  I  look  toward  mechanisms  that  affect  the  extraordinary  refractive 
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index.  In  particular,  I  am  looking  for  processes  which  could  take  place  during 
the  fabrication  of  titanium  in-diffused  waveguides  and  increase  ng  while  leaving 
ng,  unchanged  or  slightly  decreased.  I  know  of  two  such  processes  in  lithium 
niobate;  they  are  hthium  out-diffusion  and  proton  exchange.  In  the  remainder  of 
this  section,  I  present  backgromid  information  on  both  lithium  out-diffusion  and 
proton  exchange  in  LiNbOs. 

Lithium  out-diffusion  from  a  lithium  niobate  substrate  in  vacuum  was 
first  reported  as  a  means  of  forming  optical  waveguides  [40].  Experimental  results 
revealed  a  region  with  higher  extraordinary  refractive  index  at  the  surface  of  the 
lithium  niobate  substrate  after  exposure  to  elevated  temperatme  in  vacuum.  The 
mechanism  causing  the  change  in  index  was  identified  from  analysis  of  diffusion 
kinetics  as  the  out-diffusion  of  lithium  and  oxygen  ions  [30].  The  functional  form 
of  the  lithium  out-diffused  index  profile  was  obtained  from  theoretical  considera¬ 
tions  to  be  the  integral  of  the  complementary  error  function.  This  index  profile 
was  experimentally  verified  [30]  using  an  interference  microscope  [40].  The  de¬ 
pendence  of  crystal  stoichiometry  on  lithium  out-diffusion  was  studied  [48]  for 
LiNbOa  specimens  out-diffused  in  flowing  oxygen.  These  results  show  a  general 
agreement  with  Carruthers  et  al.  [30]  for  both  the  diffusion  coefficient  and  in¬ 
crease  in  surface  refractive  index  for  diffusion  at  1080  °C  .  Two  consequences  of 
the  form  of  the  lithium  out-diffusion  index  profile  are  that  both  the  surface  index 
and  the  diffusion  depth  increase  proportionally  to  the  square  root  of  out-diffusion 
time.  Thus,  as  the  diffusion  time  increases,  both  the  number  of  guided  modes 
and  the  effective  mode  index  will  increase.  Typical  values  for  the  index  profile  in 
a  specimen  held  at  1000  °C  for  21  h  in  vacuum  are;  suiface  extraordinary  index 
increase  is  0.0013  and  the  diffusion  depth  is  140  /itm. 
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Proton  exchange  in  lithium  niobate  [42]  is  another  process  that  increases 
the  surface  extraordinary  refractive  index  of  a  lithium  niobate  substrate.  Proton 
exchange  in  lithium  niobate  is  usually  carried  out  by  placing  a  lithium  niobate 
specimen  in  a  bath  of  molten  benzoic  acid  at  temperatures  less  than  249  °C  for 
several  hours.  It  is  thought  that  lithium  ions  within  the  LiNbOa  specimen  are 
exchanged  for  protons  within  the  acid  melt.  This  ion  exchange  process  results  in 
a  step-like  increase  in  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  at  the  surface  [42,  49]. 
A  proton  exchange  for  1  h  at  249  °C  yields  a  step-like  index  layer  that  is  2  /xm 
deep  with  extraordinary  refractive  index  increased  by  0.12  above  the  substrate 
refractive  index  [42]. 

Proton  exchange  in  100%  benzoic  acid  for  long  times  is  known  to  etch 
the  y-face  of  y-cut  LiNbOa  specimens  [42,  50],  rendering  the  specimen  unsuitable 
for  optical  waveguides.  However,  proton  exchange  either  in  dilute  benzoic  acid 
[51]  or,  for  short  exchange  times,  in  100%  benzoic  acid  [52]  result  in  waveguides 
free  from  surface  damage  but  with  a  relatively  smaller  increase  in  extraordinary 
refractive  index. 

3.3  Waveguide  Fabrication  and  Metrology 

3.3.1  Fabrication  Waveguide  specimens  discussed  in  this  Chapter 
were  fabricated  on  substrates  cut  from  1  mm  thick  optical  grade  y-cut  LiNbOs 
wafers.  According  to  the  manufacturer,  these  lithium  niobate  wafers  originate 
from  a  crystalline  boule  that  is  grown  using  the  Czochralski  crystal  growth  tech¬ 
nique.  The  crystalline  boule  is  drawn  from  a  congruent  melt  of  high  purity  Nb205 
and  LiCOs  powders  (less  than  2  ppm  of  each  transition  metal,  including  iron). 
The  congruent  composition  value  of  the  melt  is  48.38  ±0.015  mole-%  Li20.  The 
resultant  crystalline  boule  has  compositional  uniformity  that  is  less  than  ±0.005 
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inole-%  Li20.  Wafers  are  cut  from  this  boule,  then  polished.  The  final  surface 
quality  of  the  wafer  is  10/5  scratch-dig  for  the  -y  face  and  60/30  scratch-dig  for 
the  -l-y  face. 

Waveguides  are  formed  on  the  -y  face  of  the  LiNbOa  substrates.  Wave¬ 
guide  modes  propagate  along  the  direction  of  the  crystal’s  x-axis.  Typical  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  rectangular  waveguide  substrates  are  1  cm  along  the  z-axis  and  1  to 
3  cm  along  the  x-axis.  Waveguides  were  formed  on  two  different  types  of  sub¬ 
strates:  those  with  evaporated  titanixmi  and  those  without  evaporated  titanium 
(plain  substrates).  Substrates  with  titanium  were  prepared  as  follows.  Titanium 
metal  was  evaporated  onto  an  entire  LiNbOa  wafer  in  order  to  insure  titanium 
thickness  imiformity  for  each  waveguide  specimen.  The  titanium  metal  was  evap¬ 
orated  to  a  thickness  of  25nm  by  resistive  heating  in  a  vacuum  of  5  •  10“'*  Pa.  The 
titanium  thickness  was  determined  by  a  quartz  crystal  osciUator.  Individual  spec¬ 
imens  were  cut  from  this  metahzed  wafer  and  then  placed  in  a  high  temperature 
diffusion  furnace.  Afterwards,  the  specimen’s  endfaces  were  polished  to  optical 
quality  for  efficient  input  and  output  optical  coupling. 

Substrates  without  titanium  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner  but  with 
the  following  differences:  the  metalization  step  was  omitted,  and  the  polishing 
of  the  sample  endfaces  preceded  the  high  temperature  diffusion.  A  schematic 
diagram  of  the  diffusion  furnace  is  shown  in  Figure  3.2.  The  composition  of  the 
furnace  liner  is  not  precisely  known  to  us.  However,  after  consultation  with  a 
furnace  finer  manufacturer,  I  concluded  that  the  finer  in  our  furnace  is  most  likely 
composed  of  AI2O3  and  Si02.  The  temperature  schedule  for  the  diffusion  begins 
at  room  temperature  and  reaches  the  diffusion  temperature,  T=1000  °C  ,  after  a 
2h  ramp-up  time.  The  substrates  are  maintained  at  the  diffusion  temperature  for 


a  time  t.  Afterwards,  the  samples  cool  to  room  temperature  within  2h. 

The  diffusion  atmosphere  surrounding  some  specimens  was  created  by 
flowing  various  gases  inside  the  diffusion  furnace.  The  flowing  gases  included 
both  oxygen  and  argon.  In  some  cases  the  gases  flowed  through  a  17  cm  column 
of  room-temperature  de-ionized  water  before  reaching  the  diffusion  furnace;  this 
diffusion  atmosphere  will  be  identified  as  wet.  When  the  diflFusion  gases  did  not 
bubble  through  de-ionized  water,  the  process  is  identified  as  dry.  Some  specimens 
were  diffused  without  flowing  gases  into  the  diffusion  furnace.  These  cases  are 
referred  to  as  air.  The  specimens  diffused  in  wet  or  dry  argon  were  cooled  to  room 
temperature  in  flowing  oxygen  to  reoxidize  the  specimen  and  prevent  discoloration. 

After  fabrication  all  specimens  appeared  to  be  free  from  surface  defects 
and  yielded  good  quality  waveguides.  The  fabrication  parameters  for  LiNbOs 
waveguide  specimens  are  listed  in  Table  3.1. 

3.3.2  Metrology  The  effective  index  N  of  a  waveguide  mode  is 
measured  using  the  prism  out-coupling  technique  [9].  Figure  3.3  illustrates  the 
effective  index  measurement  experimental  setup.  Light  from  a  HeNe  laser  at  wave¬ 
length  A  =  0.6328)um  is  butt-coupled  into  the  slab  waveguide  using  a  single-mode 
polarization-maintaining  fiber.  The  extinction  ratio  between  the  two  orthogonally 
polarized  modes  of  the  fiber  was  greater  than  400:1.  A  rutile  prism  with  its  optic 
axis  parallel  to  the  waveguide’s  optic  axis  is  pressed  against  the  waveguide  to  cou¬ 
ple  light  out  from  the  waveguide.  At  the  output  face  of  the  prism  the  out-coupled 
light,  or  m-line,  is  refracted  into  air  at  the  mode  angle  6'^.  The  mode’s  effective 
index  is  related  to  the  mode  angle  by  [23] 
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where  rip  =  2.8666  [36]  is  the  prism’s  extraordinary  index,  6p  =  60.59  ±  0.02°  is 
the  prism’s  angle,  and  ric  =  1.0003  is  the  index  of  air. 

In  order  to  measure  6'^,  I  aligned  two  translation  stages;  one  with  travel 
parallel  to  the  prism  output  face  and  one  with  travel  perpendicular  to  the  prism 
output  face.  A  charge  coupled  device  (ccd  array)  is  affixed  to  these  stages  at  a 
distance  of  1  m  from  the  prism  output  face.  The  m-line  illuminates  the  ccd  array, 
and  a  profile  of  the  m-line  is  viewed  on  a  digital  oscilloscope.  The  angle  6'^  is 
determined  using  inverse  triangulation.  A  right  triangle  is  formed  by  translating 
the  ccd  array  a  distance  and  a  perpendicular  distance;  see  Figure  3.3.  For  a 
particular  stage  translation  Ax,  the  translation  Ay  is  determined  by  repositioning 
the  m-line  at  the  location  on  the  ccd  array.  Now,  the  mode  angle  can  be  calculated 
using  the  equation 

tan(0  =  ^-  {3-2) 

The  measurement  of  9'^  has  several  sources  of  systematic  uncertainty 
which  affect  the  calculation  of  N.  These  sources  include  the  uncertainty  in  both 
the  prism  angle  and  the  prism  index,  uncertainty  of  both  the  alignment  and  travel 
of  the  stages,  and  variations  in  the  waveguide-to-prism  coupling.  Our  technique 
includes  a  procedure  which  reduces  the  influence  of  these  imcertainties  at  the 
expense  of  yielding  a  relative,  rather  than  absolute  values  of  the  effective  index. 
This  procedure  uses  an  m-line  which  is  associated  with  a  substrate  radiation 
mode.  This  substrate  radiation  mode  is  excited  by  positioning  the  input  fiber  a 
distance  d  from  the  waveguide  surface  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  waveguide; 
see  Figure  3.3.  As  the  value  of  d  ^  0,  the  value  of  6'^  for  the  radiation  mode 
approaches  the  value  of  the  substrate  angle  0'^.  A  value  of  the  substrate  index 
Usub  is  calculated  from  9'^^  using  Eq.  3.1.  A  value  of  risub  is  obtained  for  each 
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effective  index  measurement  and  is  subtracted  from  the  value  of  N  for  the  guided 
mode.  This  relative  value  AN  =  N  —  Usub  yields  the  increment  by  which  the 
effective  index  exceeds  the  substrate  index. 

Uncertainty  with  the  measured  values  of  AN  due  to  the  random  im- 
certainty  of  repositioning  the  m-line  on  the  ccd  array  remains.  The  error  bars 
displayed  in  the  plots  of  AN  presented  in  this  Chapter  represent  this  measure¬ 
ment  imcertainty.  The  minimum  value  of  the  random  measurement  uncertainty 
yields  an  imcertainty  of  AN  =  ±2  •  10"^. 

3.4  Experimental  Results 

3.4.1  Titanium  in-diffused  LiNbOa  waveguides  Measured  ef¬ 
fective  index  values  for  specimens  41,  42,  43,  and  48  are  plotted  versus  diffusion 
time  for  TE  modes  in  Figure  3.4  and  for  TM  modes  in  Figure  3.5.  These  wave¬ 
guide  specimens  were  diffused  at  1000°C  in  flowing  O2-I-H2O.  Measured  values 
are  represented  by  discrete  symbols  with  error  bars.  Values  of  AN  predicted  from 
a  titanium  in-diffusion  model  are  represented  by  continuous  lines.  This  titanium 
in-diffusion  model  is  described  in  Appendix  3.5.1.  In  Figure  3.4  we  see  moder¬ 
ate  agreement  between  the  measured  and  predicted  values  for  the  fundamental 
waveguide  mode.  Furthermore,  Figure  3.4  shows  more  TE  modes  near  cut-off  are 
measured  than  predicted  by  the  model.  For  example,  in  specimen  diffused  for  4 
h  I  measured  five  TE  modes  and  the  model  predicts  only  two  TE  modes. 

When  the  titanium  in-diffusion  model  is  applied  to  the  calculation  of  the 
effective  index  of  the  TM  mode,  I  And  better  agreement  with  measured  results. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.5,  where  we  see  good  agreement  between  both  the 
number  of  modes  and  AN. 
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3.4.2  Plain  LiNbOs  waveguides  Measured  values  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  waveguide  mode  effective  index  in  plain  LiNbOa  planar  waveguide  speci¬ 
mens  are  shown  in  Tables  3. 2-3. 4.  Only  effective  index  values  for  the  fundamental 
waveguide  mode  are  reported  because  the  higher  order  modes  were  closely  spaced 
and  thus  could  not  be  resolved  by  m-hne  measurements.  The  diffusion  tempera- 
tiue  was  1000°C  for  all  the  specimens.  Another  consequence  of  the  close  spacing 
between  the  m-hnes  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  total  number  of  guided  modes  in 
a  waveguide  specimen.  In  each  of  Tables  3.2-3.4  I  have  displayed  the  best  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  total  number  of  modes  supported  in  each  waveguide.  Tables  3.2-3. 4 
include  the  calculated  values  of  both  the  fundamental  'mode  effective  index  and 
the  total  number  of  modes  in  a  lithium  out-diffused  waveguide  using  the  lithium 
out-diffusion  model  described  in  Appendix  3.5.2. 

Table  3.2  shows  measured  values  of  effective  index  for  waveguide  speci¬ 
mens  50A,  50B,  51,  52,  and  53.  These  specimens  have  been  processed  for  2  h  in 
the  following  atmospheres:  air,  wet  argon,  dry  argon,  wet  oxygen,  and  dry  oxygen. 
Each  of  these  diffusion  atmospheres  resulted  in  the  formation  of  guided  modes. 
The  measurement  uncertainty  makes  comparisons  of  both  AN  and  mode  number 
difficult  between  specimens  diffused  for  2  h.  However,  diffusion  in  wet-argon  yields 
the  lowest  value  of  AN  and  possibly  the  fewest  number  of  modes.  In  Table  3.2, 
the  calculated  value  of  AN  for  lithium  out-diffusion  is  lower  than  each  of  the  mea¬ 
sured  values  of  AN.  Also,  the  calculated  number  of  lithium  out-diffused  modes 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  number  of  modes  measured  in  each  of  the  waveguide 
specimens. 

The  results  for  plain  LiNbOa  specimens  50A,  52,  and  54  processed  for 
8  h  are  shown  in  Table  3.3.  After  an  8  h  diffusion  we  begin  to  see  a  distinction 
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between  AN  for  specimens  diffused  in  a  wet-oxygen  atmosphere  and  for  specimens 
diffused  in  both  air  or  dry-oxygen  atmospheres.  Specimen  54  (diffused  in  wet 
oxygen)  has  a  larger  value  of  AN  then  either  specimen  50A  (diffused  in  air)  or 
specimen  52  (diffused  in  dry  oxygen).  While  the  differences  in  both  AN  and  the 
number  of  modes  between  specimens  50A  and  52  remain  indistinguishable  due  to 
measurement  uncertainty.  There  is  a  greater  distinction  between  the  measured 
values  of  both  AN  and  the  number  of  modes,  and  those  values  calculated  using 
the  lithium  out-diffusion  model  after  an  8  h  diffusion  (Table  3.3)  than  after  a  2  h 
diffusion  (Table  3.2). 

The  results  for  plain  LiNbOs  specimens  50A,  52,  and  54  processed  for 
21  h  are  shown  in  Table  3.4.  After  21  h  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
value  of  AN  for  specimen  54  (diffused  in  wet-oxygen)  and  AN  for  both  specimen 
50 A  (diffused  in  air)  and  specimen  52  (diffused  in  dry-oxygen).  The  value  of 
AN  for  specimen  54  is  approximately  twice  the  value  of  AN  for  both  specimen 
50A  and  specimen  52.  The  numbers  of  modes  observed  in  the  specimens  diffused 
in  dry  oxygen  and  wet  oxygen  are  approximately  equal  and  greater  than  the 
number  observed  in  the  specimen  diffused  in  air.  Once  again,  the  calciilated  value 
of  AN  for  lithium  out-diffusion  is  lower  than  all  of  the  measured  values.  Also, 
the  calculated  number  of  modes  for  the  lithium  out-diffused  waveguide  is  much 
larger  than  the  measured  number  of  modes.  However,  the  calculated  value  of  AN 
using  the  lithium  out-diffusion  model  is  closer  to  the  measured  values  of  AN  for 
both  specimens  50 A  (diffused  in  air)  and  52  (diffused  in  dry  oxygen)  after  a  21  h 
diffusion  than  after  an  8  h  diffusion. 

Measured  values  of  AN  for  the  fimdamental  mode  for  specimens  diffused 
in  a  particular  atmosphere  are  plotted  versus  diffusion  time  in  figures  3.6-3.8. 
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These  measured  values  are  compared  to  calculated  values  of  AN  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  mode  in  a  lithium  out-diffused  waveguide  [30].  Figure  3.6  and  Figure  3.7 
also  show  plots  of  calculated  values  of  AN  for  the  modes  of  a  step  index  wave¬ 
guide  whose  high  index  layer  increases  in  depth  proportionally  to  the  square  root 
of  diffusion  time.  Results  for  specimens  diffused  in  air  are  plotted  in  Figure  3.6, 
for  specimens  diffused  in  dry  oxygen  in  Figure  3.7,  and  for  specimens  diffused  in 
wet  oxygen  in  Figure  3.8. 

3.5  Diffusion  Models 

This  Section  presents  three  models  used  to  generate  calculated  values  of 
effective  index  presented  in  this  Chapter.  Each  model  addresses  a  different  type 
of  refractive  index  profile.  These  refractive  index  profiles  result  from:  titanium 
in-diffusion,  lithium  out-diffusion  or  an  as  yet  unidentified  diffusion  process  which 
results  in  a  step-like  index  profile.  Each  model  is  comprised  of  two  parts:  the  first 
part  determines  the  refractive  index  profile  forming  the  waveguide  and  the  second 
part,  common  to  each  model,  solves  for  the  waveguide’s  effective  mode  indices. 
This  second  part  uses  a  multilayer  approximation  to  the  graded-index  profiles  and 
solves  Maxwell’s  equations  subject  to  the  guided-mode  boundary  conditions  [53]. 

In  the  next  three  sections  1  discuss  the  basis  for  the  algorithms  used  to 
determine  the  refractive  index  profile  for  the  each  model. 

3.5.1  Titanium  in-diflfusion  model  This  section  describes  the  re¬ 
fractive  index  profile  caused  by  titanium  in-diffusion  in  lithium  niobate.  First,  I 
describe  the  concentration  profile  C{y)  of  titanium  within  the  LiNbOa  substrate; 
then  I  relate  the  titanium  concentration  to  an  increase  in  refractive  index.  The 
concepts  of  particle  diffusion  are  applied  to  finding  C(y).  The  diffusion  problem 
I  solve  here  is  one-dimensional  diffusion  of  a  finite  source  of  material  (evaporated 
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titanium  metal)  into  an  infinite  half-space  (lithium  niobate  substrate).  The  con¬ 
centration  profile  resulting  from  this  diffusion  problem  is  [54] 

C(y,  t)  =  ^Co  {erf  (^)  -I-  erf  (^)  }  ,  (3.3) 

where  Co  is  the  initial  titanium  concentration  of  the  evaporated  layer,  erf  ()  is  the 
error  function,  y  is  the  depth  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  LiNbOs  substrate, 
T  is  the  thickness  of  evaporated  titanium,  D  is  the  diffusion  coefficient,  and  t  is 
the  diffusion  time.  The  diffusion  depth  is  defined  as  6  =  2V^. 

I  used  the  following  relationship  for  the  change  in  refractive  index  (An(y)) 
due  to  the  titanium  concentration  [32] : 

An{y,t)  =  {KC{y,t-,D)r  (3.4) 

where  K,  y  and  D  are  treated  as  fitting  parameters.  The  values  of  the  fitting 
parameters  are: 


y  =  0.88,  (3.5) 

D  =  0.2/im^/fi 

for  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  profile  used  to  calculate  AN  in  Figure  3.4, 
and 

^  0.033 

y  =  0.62,  (3.6) 

D  =  0.2nm^/h 

for  the  ordinary  refractive  index  profile  used  to  calculate  AN  in  Figure  3.5.  Please 
note  that  Equations  (3.3),  (3.6),  and  (3.7)  are  wrong  in  [1]. 
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3.5.2  Lithium  out-difFusion  model  This  section  describes  the 
change  in  refractive  index  profile  caused  by  lithium  out-diffusion  from  a  lithium 
niobate  substrate  in  vacuum.  The  diffusion  problem  to  be  solved  here  is  the 
one-dimensional  out-diffusion  of  material  (Li20)  from  one  medium  (LiNbOa  sub¬ 
strate)  into  another  medium  (vacuum).  A  boundary  condition  is  imposed  across 
the  LiNbOa-vacuum  interface  to  make  the  vaporization  flux  a  constant,  where 

dy 

The  solution  to  this  diffusion  problem  is  [55] 

C(y,  t)  =  2J^  (;^)  ^  ierfc  ,  (3.8) 

where  C(y,  t)  g/cm^  is  the  density  deficit  of  Li20,  ierfc  ()  is  the  integral  of  the  error 
function  complement,  y  is  the  depth  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  lithium 
niobate  substrate,  D  is  the  diffusion  coefficient,  and  t  is  the  diffusion  time.  The 
change  in  extraordinary  refractive  index  due  to  the  out-diffusion  of  Li20  is 

An{y,t)  =  K  C{y,t) .  (3.9) 

Values  of  Ju,  D  and  K  for  diffusion  temperature  of  1000'’C  are  [30]: 

Ji,  =  6.04  •  g/cm^-s, 

D  =  6.5  •  10-^"cmVs,  (310) 

K  =  l.lhcm^/g. 

3.5.3  Step- index  model  This  section  describes  the  step-index  model 

used  to  calculate  AN  for  comparison  to  mea.sured  values  of  AN  in  plain  LiNbOa 
specimens.  This  model  is  an  empirical  model  whose  parameters  are  deduced  from 
our  experimental  data.  1  assume  the  process  causing  the  increase  in  refractive 
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index  is  by  thermal  diffusion.  However,  I  have  not  determined  the  diflFusion  mech¬ 
anism,  which  could  be  either  out-diffusion  or  in-diffusion,  or  a  combination  of 
both.  Our  data  suggest  that  the  increase  in  AN  reaches  a  satmation  value  within 
a  short  time  while  the  diffusion  depth  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  diffusion 
time.  This  process  would  result  in  a  step-like  index  profile 


An{y,t) 


f 

An(0,  t)  if  0  <  y  <  6, 
0  otherwise. 


(3.11) 


for  the  extraordinary  refractive  index,  where  the  thickness  of  the  high  index  layer 
is  b  =  2^/Di  and  D  is  the  diffusion  coefficient.  Values  for  D  and  An(0,t)  used 
to  calculate  AN  in  Figure  3.6  and  Figure  3.7  are: 


An{0,t)  =  0.002, 

D  =  5  nia^/h . 


(3.12) 


3.6  Discussion 

I  have  presented  measured  values  of  the  effective  mode  index  for  both 
titanium  in-diffused  LiNbOa  planar  waveguides  diffused  in  flowing  wet  oxygen 
and  plain  LiNbOs  diffused  in  a  variety  of  atmospheres.  Our  measurements  char¬ 
acterizing  Ti:LiNb03  planar  waveguides  revealed  more  TE  modes  than  predicted 
using  a  titanium  in-diffusion  model,  but  the  number  of  TM  modes  agreed  with 
the  model.  I  also  observed  near  cut-off  TE  modes  in  plain  LiNbOa  specimens  dif¬ 
fused  in  the  following  atmospheres:  air,  dry  oxygen,  wet  oxygen,  dry  argon,  and 
wet  argon.  A  plain  LiNbOa  specimen  diffused  for  2  h  in  wet  argon  produced  the 
fewest  modes  with  the  lowest  effective  index  of  all  the  other  diffusion  atmospheres. 
However,  these  near  cut-off  modes  were  not  eliminated  by  any  of  the  atmospheres. 
Furthermore,  I  did  not  observe  TM  modes  in  any  of  the  plain  LiNbOa  specimens. 
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Our  results  showing  more  guided  modes  in  plain  specimens  diffused  in 
flowing  wet  oxygen  than  in  specimens  diffused  in  air  or  dry  oxygen  (see  Table  3.4) 
are  directly  opposite  of  the  result  by  Goldberg  [56].  Goldberg  shows  that  the 
change  in  surface  index  of  refraction  becomes  smaller  as  more  water  vapor  is  added 
into  the  diffusion  chamber.  Our  results  indicate  that  adding  water  increases  the 
surface  index  of  refraction. 

In  [44],  planar  waveguides  were  observed  in  plain  LiNbOa  specimens  dif¬ 
fused  at  1000  °C  in  both  wet  or  dry  oxygen.  The  grade  of  LiNbOa  used  by 
Canali  et  al.  [44]  was  not  specified.  Their  results  show  AN  decreasing  with  diffu¬ 
sion  time  for  y-cut  specimens  diffused  in  dry  oxygen.  In  fact,  after  7  h  diffusion, 
the  fundamental  mode  is  at  cut-off.  This  is  contrary  to  our  results  for  dry-oxygen 
diffusion;  see  Figure  3.7.  In  [57]  calculations  of  index  profiles  using  the  inverse 
WKB  technique  reveal  a  step-fike  increase  in  extraordinary  refractive  index  pro¬ 
files  for  y-cut  TirLiNbOa  specimens  diffused  in  wet-oxygen.  However,  no  step-Hke 
refractive  index  features  were  observed  in  specimens  diffused  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dry  oxygen. 

These  results  indicate  that  a  process  other  than  titanium  in-diffusion  is 
increasing  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  in  Ti:LiNbOa  specimens.  This  same 
process  (or  processes)  may  be  responsible  for  the  formation  of  TE  guided  modes 
in  plain  lithimn  niobate  specimens.  It  is  important  to  identify  and  understand  all 
the  processes  affecting  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  profile.  Only  then  will 
it  be  possible  to  accurately  model  both  the  number  of  waveguide  modes  and  the 
effective  indices  of  the  modes.  I  cannot  identify  with  certainty  the  process  which 
increases  the  extraordinary  index  in  plain  hthium  niobate  specimens  resulting  in 
nearly  cut-off  TE  modes.  However,  from  our  experiments  I  have  determined  some 
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characteristics  of  the  process  or  the  processes: 

(a)  The  process  is  present  in  plain  LiNbOs  specimens  diffused  under  condi¬ 
tions  usual  for  titanium  in-diffusion. 

(b)  The  process  is  polarization  dependent;  it  increases  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
dex. 

(c)  The  addition  of  water  to  the  diffusion  atmosphere  increases  the  effects  of 
the  process. 

(d)  In  plain  LiNbOa  specimens  diffused  in  air  or  dry  oxygen,  longer  diffusion 
times  result  in  more  guided  modes,  but  the  value  of  fundamental  mode’s 
effective  index  appears  to  saturate. 

(e)  For  plain  LiNbOa  specimens  diffused  in  air  or  dry  oxygen,  the  process 
yields  waveguide  properties  that  are  in  general  agreement  with  those  from 
a  step-like  index  profile  whose  depth  increases  as  the  square  root  of  diffu¬ 
sion  time. 

(f)  The  process  does  not  follow  lithium  out-diffusion  models. 

The  next  Chapter  continues  this  investigation  into  the  origin  of  these  near 
cut-off  modes  by  making  SIMS  measm-ements  on  the  lithium  niobate  specimens. 


% 
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Table  3.1.  The  fabrication  parameters  for  the  LiNbOa  specimens  discussed  in  this 
Chapter. 


Specimen 

Titanium 

Thickness,  A 

Diffusion 

Temp.,  °C 

Diffusion 

Time,  h 

Diffusion  Gas 

Gas  Flow 

Rate,  1/h 

41 

253 

1000 

1 

wet  oxygen 

300 

42 

253 

1000 

2 

wet  oxygen 

300 

43 

253 

1000 

4 

wet  oxygen 

300 

48 

253 

1000 

8 

wet  oxygen 

300 

50A 

0 

1000 

2 

air 

static 

50A 

0 

1000 

8 

air 

static 

50A 

0 

1000 

21 

air 

static 

SOB 

0 

1000 

2 

dry  argon 

(dry  oxygen  during 

cool-down) 

300 

51 

0 

1000 

2 

wet  argon 

(wet  oxygen  during 

cool-down) 

300 

52 

0 

1000 

2 

dry  oxygen 

330 

52 

0 

1000 

8 

dry  oxygen 

330 

52 

0 

1000 

21 

dry  oxygen 

330 

53 

0 

1000 

2 

wet  oxygen 

300 

54 

0 

1000 

4 

wet  oxygen 

300 

54 

0 

1000 

8 

wet  oxygen 

300 

54 

0 

1000 

21.1 

wet  oxygen 

330 
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Table  3.2.  Diffusion  time  is  2  h.  Measured  values  of  AN  for  the  fundamental 
TE  waveguide  mode  are  given  for  specimens  fabricated  using  different  diffusion 
atmospheres.  The  number  of  TE  modes  supported  by  each  waveguide  is  also 
indicated.  The  entries  for  the  lithium  out-diffusion  specimen  were  calculated 


50A  Air  1.8  •  lO'^  ±  4  •  10*4  3-4 

52  dry-oxygen  1.7  •  10'^±4  •  lO'^  3-5 

54  wet-oxygen  3.4 *  lO'^ ±9*  10*4  4-7 

Lithium  Out-  vacuum  6.0  •10*4  12 


Diffusion 
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Table  3.4.  Diffusion  time  is  21  h.  Measured  values  of  AN  for  the  fundamental 
TE  waveguide  mode  are  given  for  specimens  fabricated  using  different  diffusion 
atmospheres.  The  number  of  TE  modes  supported  by  each  waveguide  is  also 
indicated.  The  entries  for  the  hthium  out-diffusion  specimen  were  calculated 
using  the  lithimn  out-diffusion  model  described  in  Appendix  3.5.2. _ 


Specimen 

Diffusion 

Atmosphere 

An  for  Waveguide 

ModeTEo 

Number  of  TE 

Waveguide  Modes 

50A 

Air 

1.7 ‘10-3 ±4‘  10-4 

5-6 

52 

diy-oxygen 

2.0  ‘lO-^  ±  5  *  10-4 

6-8 

54 

wet-oxygen 

4.7*10-3±7*  10-4 

7-9 

Lithium  Out- 

vacuum 

2.0*10-4 

21 

Diffusion 
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Crystal  Axes 


(Optic  Axis) 


-Y  (no) 


X(no) 


Figure  3.1.  The  waveguide  orientation  and  mode  propagation  direction  relative 
to  the  LiNbOa  crystal’s  axes.  The  extraordinary  index  is  Ug  =  2.2028  and  the 
ordinary  index  is  Uo  =  2.2865  at  the  wavelength  A  =  0.6328 /zm  [35]. 
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Gas  Flow 


Figure  3.2.  Schematic  diagram  of  the  diffusion  furnace  (not  drawn  to  proportion) 
illustrating  the  flow  of  gas  into  the  furnace  chamber. 
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Figure  3.3.  Prism  out-coupler  setup  used  to  measure  the  effective  index  of  the 
modes  in  the  planar  LiNbOa  waveguides. 
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0.005 
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Figure  3.4.  TE  waveguide  mode  dispersion  curves  for  titanium  in-diffused  lithium 
niobate  planar  waveguide  specimens  41,  42,  43,  and  48.  Experimentally  measured 
values  of  AN  are  represented  by  discrete  symbols  with  error  bars.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  TE  mode  was  confidently  identified  in  each  specimen  and  its  value  of  AN  is 
indicated  by  empty  circle  symbols.  The  order  number  for  the  higher-order  modes 
could  not  be  determined  with  the  same  confidence  so  values  of  AN  for  all  these 
modes  are  indicated  using  filled  circle  symbols.  Calculated  results  from  the  ti¬ 
tanium  diffusion  model  yield  three  guided  modes.  These  modes  are  shown  as 
continuous  lines:  TEq,  solid  line  style;  TEi,  dashed  line  style;  TE2,  dash-dot  line 
style 
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Diffusion  Time,  h 


Figiire  3.5.  TM  waveguide  mode  dispersion  curves  for  titanium  in-diffused  lithium 
niobate  planar  waveguide  specimens  41,  42,  43,  and  48.  Experimentally  measured 
values  of  AN  are  represented  by  discrete  symbols  with  error  bars.  Experimental 
observations  confidently  identified  both  the  fundamental  and  the  first  higher-order 
modes.  These  modes  are  indicated  by  different  plot  symbols:  TMo,  empty  circles; 
TMi,  filled  circles.  Calculated  results  fi'om  the  titanium  diffusion  model  yield  two 
guided  modes.  These  modes  are  shown  as  continuous  lines:  TMo,  solid  line  style; 
TMi,  dashed  line  style. 
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Figure  3.6.  Comparison  between  measured  AN  from  waveguide  specimens  dif¬ 
fused  in  air  and  calculated  AN  from  lithium  out-diffusion  and  step-index  models. 
Measured  values  of  AN  for  the  fundamental  mode  in  specimens  diffused  in  air  are 
represented  by  plus  signs.  Calculated  values  of  AN  for  the  fundamental  mode  of  a 
lithium  out-diffused  waveguide  (calculated  using  the  lithium  out-diffusion  model 
discussed  in  Appendix  3.5.2)  are  represented  by  square  symbols.  Calculated  values 
of  AN  for  the  fundamental  mode  of  a  step-index  waveguide  (calculated  using  the 
step  index  waveguide  model  discussed  in  Appendix  3.5.3)  are  represented  by  tri¬ 
angles.  The  number  of  guided  modes  found  in  each  type  of  waveguide  is  indicated 
by  the  numbers  adjacent  to  each  plot  symbol. 
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Figure  3.7.  Comparison  between  measured  AN  from  waveguide  specimens  diffused 
in  dry-oxygen  and  calculated  AN  from  lithium  out-diffusion  and  step-index  mod¬ 
els.  Measured  values  of  AN  for  the  fundamental  mode  in  specimens  diffused  in 
dry-oxygen  are  represented  by  empty  circles.  Calculated  values  of  AN  for  the  fun¬ 
damental  mode  of  a  lithium  out-diffused  waveguide  (calculated  using  the  lithium 
out-diffusion  model  discussed  in  Appendix  3.5.2)  are  represented  by  square  sym¬ 
bols.  Calculated  values  of  AN  for  the  fundamental  mode  of  a  step-index  waveguide 
(calculated  using  the  step  index  waveguide  model  discussed  in  Appendix  3.5.3) 
are  represented  by  triangles.  The  number  of  guided  modes  found  in  each  type  of 
waveguide  is  indicated  by  the  numbers  adjacent  to  each  plot  symbol. 
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Figure  3.8.  Comparison  between  measured  AN  from  waveguide  specimens  diffused 
in  wet-oxygen  and  calculated  AN  from  a  lithium  out-diffusion  model.  Measured 
values  of  AN  for  the  fundamental  mode  in  specimens  diffused  in  wet-oxygen  are 
represented  by  filled  circles.  Calculated  values  of  AN  for  the  fundamental  mode  of 
a  lithium  out-diffused  waveguide  (calculated  using  the  lithium  out-diffusion  model 
discussed  in  Appendix  3.5.2)  are  represented  by  square  symbols.  The  number 
of  guided  modes  found  in  each  type  of  waveguide  is  indicated  by  the  numbers 
adjacent  to  each  plot  symbol.  Results  from  the  step-index  waveguide  model  did 
not  agree  with  AN  measurements  from  the  wet-oxygen  diffused  waveguides. 


CHAPTER  4 


DIFFUSION  PROCESSES  IN  LITHIUM  NIOBATE 

This  Chapter  is  a  compilation  of  secondary  ion  mass  spectroscopy  (SIMS) 
data  of  lithium  niobate  waveguide  specimens.  This  work  was  motivated  by  the 
results  of  Chapter  3  which  showed  the  existence  of  imexpected,  higher-order  modes 
in  titanium  in-diffused  waveguides.  Those  results  demonstrate  that  the  fabrication 
parameters  required  for  single  mode  titanium  in-diffused  planar  waveguides  are 
imknown,  and  the  diffusion  model  is  incomplete. 

Several  lithium  niobate  specimens  were  sent  to  Evans  East,  Inc.  for 
SIMS  analysis.  The  objectives  of  the  SIMS  measurements  were  to  measure  the 
dependence  of  diffusion  atmosphere  on  lithium  out-diffusion,  titanium  in-diffusion, 
and  hydrogen  in-diffusion.  The  following  sections  present  the  results  of  these 
measurements  and  discusses  them  within  the  context  of  diffusion  models. 

Appendix  A  should  be  consulted  for  information  regarding  SIMS  data 
processing  and  caUbration  methods. 

4.1  SIMS  Analysis  of  Plain  LiNbOs  Specimens 

Lithium  and  hydrogen  concentrations  in  specimens  50B,  51,  and  53  were 
measured  using  SIMS.  These  are  plain  specimens  as  they  do  not  contain  a  layer 
of  evaporated  titanium.  The  diffusion  temperature  was  1000  ®C  and  the  diffusion 
time  was  2  h  for  these  specimens.  Refer  to  Table  3.2  for  other  fabrication  pa¬ 
rameters  and  the  waveguide  characteristics  of  these  specimens.  Figure  4.1  shows 
the  lithium  concentration  profiles  for  specimens  50B,  51,  and  53.  Also  shown  is 
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the  lithimn  concentration  profile  from  untreated  specimen  100.  This  data  was 
processed  by  Evans  East. 

We  will  discuss  several  characteristics  of  these  curves.  The  first  is  the 
pronounced  build-up  of  lithium  2  /zm  below  the  smface  of  imtreated  specimen 
100.  This  build-up  is  also  observed  in  each  of  the  processed  specimens,  but  it 
is  located  closer  to  the  specimen’s  surface.  I  only  found  one  other  example  of  a 
subsurface  lithium  build-up  [58].  There,  elastic  recoil  detection  measured  a  region 
of  elevated  lithium  concentration  in  He-implanted  LiNbOs  specimens.  However, 
this  lithium  build-up  was  not  detected  in  their  unprocessed  specimens. 

The  second  characteristic  is  that  the  two  specimens  (SOB  and  51)  pro¬ 
cessed  in  Ar  have  nearly  the  same  lithium  concentration  profile.  Specimen  SOB 
was  processed  in  dry  Ar  while  specimen  51  was  processed  in  Ar  bubbled  through 
water.  While  specimen  53,  processed  in  O2  bubbled  through  water,  has  a  lower 
surface  hthium  concentration.  Also,  the  build-up  of  lithium  is  closest  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  specimen  53. 

I  calculate  the  amount  of  lithium  that  was  out-diffused  by  first  scaling 
the  unperturbed  region  to  equal  the  congruent  lithium  concentration.  Then  I 
subtract  the  measured  lithium  concentration  from  a  uniform  (ideal)  congruent 
concentration.  Finally,  I  integrate  the  difference  with  respect  to  depth  to  yield  an 
area-density  atoms/cm^  representing  the  amount  Hthium  lost  from  the  specimen. 
Results  of  this  calculation  are  shown  in  Table  4.1  for  plain  specimens  50B,  51  and 
53,  and  untreated  specimen  100.  The  negative  value  for  specimen  100  indicates 
an  abimdance  of  Hthium  in  comparison  to  the  uniform  concentration  of  an  ideal 
congruent  specimen. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  correlation  between  the  Hthium  concentration 
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profiles  and  optical  properties  of  specimens  SOB,  51,  and  53.  Table  3.2  shows  that 
specimen  53  supports  the  largest  number  of  modes  and  has  the  TEo  mode  with  the 
highest  effective  index.  In  contrast,  specimen  51  supports  the  fewest  modes  and 
its  TEo  mode  has  the  lowest  effective  index.  Surprisingly,  each  of  these  specimens 
have  lost  equal  amounts  of  lithium.  However,  their  lithimn  profiles  are  noticeably 
different.  Furthermore,  measurement  uncertainty  creates  a  low  level  of  confidence 
for  any  correlation  drawn  from  these  results. 

Hydrogen  concentration  profile  for  specimens  50B,  51,  and  53  are  shown 
in  Figure  4.2.  This  data  was  processed  by  Evans  East  and  the  hydrogen  concen¬ 
tration  was  calibrated  using  a  hydrogen  implanted  standard  [59].  Here,  specimen 
53  has  a  hydrogen  concentration  above  that  in  either  specimen  50B  or  51.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hydrogen  profile  from  specimen  53  does  not  show  a  distinct  transition 
between  the  smface  concentration  and  the  imperturbed  substrate  concentration, 
even  though  the  measurement  extends  to  12  /xm.  Recall  that  the  transition  for 
lithium  was  at  a  depth  less  than  3  /xm  for  these  specimens.  In  fact,  the  transition 
for  hydrogen  is  so  gradual  that  it  suggests  the  cause  could  instrument  drift,  or 
some  other  artifact.  In  addition,  if  we  accept  the  hydrogen  profile  for  specimen 
53  as  indicating  the  hydrogen  concentration  of  the  unperturbed  substrate  to  be 
at  a  depth  of  12  /xmthen  we  must  reconcile  the  lower  hydrogen  concentrations  for 
specimens  50B  and  51. 

One  other  interpretation  of  the  hydrogen  profiles  in  Figme  4.2  is  that 
they  do  accurately  represent  the  specimen’s  hydrogen  content.  This  would  imply 
the  transition  occurs  at  a  depth  below  12  /xm.  Since  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
increases  the  index  of  reft'action  of  LiNbOa  [43,  59]  we  attempt  to  correlate  the 
hydrogen  profiles  with  the  specimen’s  optical  properties.  We  find  that  specimen 
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53  has  the  highest  hydrogen  concentration,  supports  the  largest  number  of  modes, 
and  has  the  fundamental  TE  mode  with  the  highest  effective  index.  However,  the 
hydrogen  concentration  of  specimen  53  is  approximately  2000  times  lower  than 
that  in  a  proton  exchanged  LiNbOa  specimen  [59].  Since  the  change  in  index  of 
refraction  of  a  proton  exchanged  specimen  is  approximately  An  fa  0.1,  we  could 
estimate  that  the  increase  in  index  of  refraction  in  specimen  53  is  An  «  5  •  10“^. 
This  estimate  assumes  a  hnear  relationship  between  hydrogen  concentration  and 
index  of  refraction.  This  increase  in  index  of  refraction  is  below  the  effective 
index  of  the  fundamental  TE  modes  found  in  Table  3.2.  Thus,  if  hydrogen  is 
contributing  to  the  waveguide  properties  of  these  specimens,  then  the  contribution 
is  small  compared  to  some  other  affect. 

Plain  specimens  50A,  52,  and  54  with  21  h  diffusion  time  were  also  ana¬ 
lyzed  using  SIMS.  However,  these  measurements  are  less  conclusive  then  those  just 
presented.  These  specimens  were  also  prepared  using  a  diffusion  temperature  of 
1000  °C  in  various  atmospheres  (see  Table  3.4  for  waveguide  characteristics).  The 
lithium  concentration  profile  for  specimen  50A  is  shown  in  Figure  4.3.  This  SIMS 
data  was  also  processed  by  Evans  East.  The  SIMS  measurement  was  made  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  6  //m.  We  anticipated  seeing  a  more  pronounced  transition  from 
the  lowered  lithium  concentration  at  the  smface,  to  the  higher  lithium  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  unperturbed  substrate  However,  the  lithium  concentration  appears 
nearly  constant  over  the  measurement  depth.  The  lithium  concentration  profile 
from  specimens  52  and  54  show  the  same  nearly  constant  lithium  concentration 
profile. 

The  lithium  concentration  for  these  specimens  was  arbitrarily  scaled  to 
equal  the  hthium  concentration  in  unperturbed  stoichiometric  LiNbOa.  This  was 
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done  because  of  the  absence  of  a  definite  transition  to  the  substrate  concentration 
which  could  be  used  for  calibration. 

Figure  4.4  compares  the  hthium  concentrations  from  specimen  53  and 
54.  These  specimens  were  prepared  in  flowing  oxygen  bubbled  through  water. 
The  diffusion  time  for  specimen  53  is  2  h  while  the  diffusion  time  for  specimen  54 
is  21  h. 

The  hydrogen  concentration  profile  for  specimen  50A  is  also  shown  in 
Figure  4.3.  Again,  these  SIMS  results  were  also  inconclusive.  The  hydrogen  sig¬ 
nals  from  specimens  50A,  52,  and  54  were  indistinguishable  from  the  background 
hydrogen  signal  of  an  unprocessed  specimen  of  LiNbOa  as  is  shown  in  Figure  4.5. 
Therefore,  if  hydrogen  is  present  in  these  specimens,  it  is  at  a  level  below  the 
sensitivity  of  the  SIMS  measurement.  The  backgroimd  hydrogen  concentration  is 
higher  in  Figure  4.5  than  in  Figure  4.2  because  the  specimens  in  Figure  4.2  were 
measured  using  different  instrument  settings. 

4.2  SIMS  Analysis  of  TnLiNbOa  Specimens 

Before  we  discuss  the  SIMS  analysis  of  TiiLiNbOa  specimens,  we  will 
present  some  background  information  on  titanium  in-diffusion. 

4.2.1  Titanium  In-DiflPusion  Titanium  (atomic  symbol  is  Ti)  is 
a  group  IVB  transition  metal  with  specific  gravity  4.54,  atomic  number  22  and 
atomic  weight  47.90  u.  The  oxidation  states  of  titanium  are  Ti  2+-3+,4+^  where  the 
2+  state  is  less  common.  The  atomic  radius  of  Ti  is  132  pm  while  the  ionic  radii 
are  90  pm  for  Ti  and  76  pm  for  Ti  The  melting  point  of  Ti  is  1675  °C  and 
its  boiling  point  is  3260  "C  .  The  density  of  99.5  %  pure  Ti  is  4.51  g/cm®  [60]. 

Titaniiun  in-diffusion  increases  both  the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary 
index  of  lithium  niobate  by  different  amounts  [29].  The  maximum  increase  in  the 
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extraordinary  index  is  Ane  «  0.01  and  this  is  approximately  a  factor  of  2  larger 
than  the  increase  of  the  ordinary  index  [32,  61]. 

Arguments  presented  in  [62]  (and  the  references  therein)  support  the 
idea  that  titanium  ions  diffuse  substitutionally  into  the  lithium  niobate  substrate. 
Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  titanium  ions  are  incorporated  into  lithium 
niobate  in  two  distinct,  concentration  dependent  phases.  X-ray  absorption  spec¬ 
tra  indicates  titanium  sites  are  less  ordered  at  titanium  concentrations  above 
5  •  10^° cm”^  )  then  at  lower  concentrations  [63].  It  is  suggested  these  two  phases 
explain  the  non-linear  relationship  between  the  change  in  ordinary  index  of  re¬ 
fraction  and  titanium  concentration. 

For  which  of  the  atomic  species  in  LiNbOa  the  titanium  substitutes  re¬ 
mains  an  active  research  topic.  Arguments  have  been  made  which  favor  either  a 
titanium-for-  lithium  substitution  [64]  or  a  titanium-for-niobium  substitution  [62]. 

We  will  look  for  relationships  between  titanium  and  lithium  concentra¬ 
tions,  and  fabrication  conditions  using  SIMS  of  Ti;LiNb03  specimens. 

4.2.2  SIMS  of  Y-Cut  Ti:LiNb03  Specimens  Continuing  with 
om  analysis  of  lithium  niobate  waveguides,  we  present  SIMS  measurements  of 
y-cut  Ti:LiNb03  waveguide  specimens  42  and  56.  The  thickness  of  evaporated 
titanium  was  24.3  nm  on  specimen  42  and  28.0  nm  on  specimen  56.  The  diffusion 
atmosphere  consisted  of  oxygen  bubbled  through  water  for  specimen  42  and  argon 
bubbled  through  water  for  specimen  56.  The  diffusion  time  is  2  h  and  the  diffusion 
temperature  is  1000  °C  for  both  waveguide  specimens. 

I  processed  the  SIMS  data  for  the  following  elemental  concentration 
curves.  The  procedtires  I  followed  are  outlined  in  Appendix  A. 
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The  lithium  concentrations  from  specimens  42  and  56  are  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4.6.  The  lithium  concentrations  in  the  unperturbed  substrate  were  scaled  to 
equal  the  concentration  in  congruent  LiNbOa  (1.78  •  10^^  atoms/cm^).  We  see 
that  specimen  56  has  lost  more  lithium  than  specimen  42.  I  find  3.7- 10^^  lithium- 
atoms /cm^  have  left  specimen  42,  while  1.0  •  10^®  lithium-atoms/cm^  have  left 
specimen  56.  These  lithium-atom  area  densities  are  listed  in  Table  4.1  along  with 
the  in-diffused  titanium  area-densities. 

Normalized  hthium  concentrations  are  shown  in  Figure  4.7  for  TiiLiNbOa 
specimens  42  and  56,  and  plain  specimens  51  and  53. 

The  titanium  concentration  in  specimens  42  and  56  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4.8.  Each  waveguide  supports  several  TE  modes.  The  effective  indices  for 
these  modes  at  A  =  0.6328^m  are  shown  in  Table  4.2. 

We  can  find  some  correlations  between  material  and  optical  properties 
in  these  y-cut  TicLiNbOa  specimens.  Table  4.2  shows  us  that  the  effective  index 
of  the  fundamental  TE  mode  is  higher  in  specimen  56  than  in  specimen  42.  This 
agrees  with  the  higher  titanium  concentration  in  specimen  56.  However,  we  also 
notice  that  specimen  56  supports  fewer  higher-order  modes  than  does  specimen 
42,  and  they  have  lower  effective  index.  This  is  interesting  because  specimen 
56  has  lost  more  lithium  than  specimen  42  (see  Figure  4.7).  We  would  expect 
specimen  56  to  support  more  modes  of  higher  effective  index  if  only  the  titanium 
and  lithium  concentrations  contribute  to  the  index  of  refraction  profile.  We  might 
conclude  then,  that  there  are  other,  yet  unidentified  processes  contributing  to  the 
index  of  refraction  profile. 
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4.2.3  SIMS  of  X-Cut  Ti:LiNb03  Specimens  We  investigated 
the  dependence  of  diffusion  temperature  and  diffusion  time  on  the  optical  prop¬ 
erties  of  y-propagating,  x-cut  TiiLiNbOs  waveguide  specimens.  Our  goal  was  to 
find  a  set  of  fabrication  parameters  that  yield  a  planar  waveguide  which  support 
a  single  TE  mode.  The  results  from  four  of  these  specimens,  X2,  X3,  X4,  and  X5 
are  reported  here.  The  diffusion  time  is  1  h  for  specimen  X2,  2  h  for  specimen 
X3,  4  h  for  specimen  X4,  and  2  h  for  specimen  X5.  The  diffusion  temperature 
was  950  °C  for  specimens  X2,  X3,  and  X4,  and  1050  °C  for  specimen  X5.  The 
diffusion  atmosphere  was  ambient  air  and  the  titanium  thickness  was  25  nm  for 
each  of  these  specimens. 

Specimens  X2,  X3,  and  X4  each  supported  only  one  TE  mode.  This  is 
a  very  encouraging  result  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  single  TE  mode 
in  the  waveguide  specimens  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  In  comparison,  specimen  X5 
supported  between  two  to  four  TE  modes.  The  effective  index  of  the  TEq  mode 
in  specimens  X2,  X3,  X4,  and  X5  is  shown  in  Table  4.3. 

Lithium  concentration  profiles  from  these  x-cut  TirLiNbOs  specimens 
are  shown  in  Figure  4.9.  Figme  4.10  better  reveals  the  details  of  the  lithium 
concentrations  in  these  specimens. 

The  amoimt  of  lithium  lost  from  these  specimens  is  tabulated  in  Ta¬ 
ble  4.1.  It  is  interesting  that  the  x-cut  specimens  have  lost  more  lithium  than 
the  any  of  the  multi-mode,  y-cut  specimens.  We  see  that  x-cut  specimen  X3  has 
lost  approximately  20  times  more  fithium  than  y-cut  specimen  42.  This  is  the 
case  even  though  the  diffusion  temperature  was  higher  for  specimen  42,  while  the 
diffusion  time  and  titanium  thickness  were  nearly  the  same. 
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The  titanium  concentration  in  these  x-cut  specimens  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4.11,  and  a  detailed  view  is  shown  in  Figure  4.12.  We  make  the  following 
observations  regarding  the  titanium  concentration.  Notice  the  surface  layer  with 
an  elevated  titanium  concentration.  I  believe  this  surface  layer  to  be  a  residual 
titanium  compound  due  to  the  low  diffusion  temperature,  not  an  artifact  of  the 
SIMS  measurement.  The  titaniiun  concentration  in  this  surface  layer  decreases 
with  diffusion  time.  In  comparison,  the  titanium  concentrations  are  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  in  Specimens  XI,  X2,  and  X3  in  the  region  immediately  below  the  surface 
layer. 

We  also  see  in  Figure  4.12  that  the  surface  layer  is  approximately  100  nm 
thick  in  specimen  X2.  This  is  four  times  the  thickness  of  the  evaporated  titanium. 
Furthermore,  the  surface  layer  becomes  thinner  with  increasing  diffusion  time. 
The  depth  increment  between  SIMS  data  points  is  22  nm  for  specimens  X2  and 
X4,  and  12  nm  for  specimens  X3  and  X5.  This  can  limit  the  depth  resolution  of 
the  surface  layer.  The  thickness  of  the  surface  layer  in  specimen  X4  appears  to 
approach  this  resolution  limit. 

I  can  not  explain  the  small  titanium  build-up  located  just  below  the 
surface  of  specimen  X5.  Recall  that  the  diffusion  temperatme  was  higher  (1050 
°C  )  for  specimen  X5  than  for  the  other  three  x-cut  specimens  (950  “C  ). 

The  surface  layer  in  specimen  X2  was  analyzed  using  x-ray  photoelectron 
spectrometry  (XPS).  The  results  of  this  analysis  indicate  that  the  surface  layer  is 
composed  of  15  %  titanium,  15  %  niobium,  and  70  %  oxygen  [65].  It  should  be 
noted  that  XPS  cannot  detect  the  presence  of  lithiiun  in  these  specimens. 

Ms.  Milica  Popovic  fabricated  these  x-cut  specimens  and  measured  their 
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mode’s  effective  index.  I  processed  this  SIMS  data  without  using  a  matrix  nor¬ 
malization  according  to  the  procedures  in  Appendix  A. 

4.3  SIMS  Analysis  of  TIPErLiNbOs  Specimen  33A 

Figure  4.13  shows  the  atomic  concentrations  in  titanium  in-diffused  and 
proton  exchanged  lithium  niobate  (TIPEiLiNbOa)  specimen  33A.  This  specimen 
was  fabricated  by  first  in-diffusing  24.3  nm  of  titanium  for  2  h  at  a  temperature 
of  1000  °C  .  Then,  the  specimen  was  placed  in  pure  benzoic  acid  at  230  ®C  for 
1.5  h. 

The  SIMS  measurements  show  a  discontinuity  in  the  titanium  intensity, 
with  the  titanium  intensity  lower  on  the  side  of  high  hydrogen  intensity.  Likewise, 
there  is  a  similar  discontinuity  in  the  lithium  intensity.  In  contrast,  the  titanium 
profiles  are  continuous  in  specimens  which  have  only  been  subjected  to  titaniinn 
in-diffusion.  There  should  be  no  additional  titanium  diffusion  resulting  from  the 
proton  exchange  in  a  TIPErLiNbOs  specimen  because  the  proton  exchange  tem¬ 
perature  is  much  lower  than  the  titanium  in-diffusion  temperature.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  this  discontinuity  is  a  result  of  either  using  a  uniform  excavation 
rate  to  calculate  the  profile’s  depth,  using  only  one  RSF  over  the  entire  SIMS 
measurement,  or  using  an  inappropriate  matrix  signal  for  normalization. 

Effective  index  of  the  fundamental  TE  mode  as  a  function  of  exchange 
time  and  anneal  time  is  shown  in  Figure  4.14.  Anneafing  of  these  TIPErLiNbOa 
specimens  was  done  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  360  °C  . 

4.4  Waveguide  Attenuation 

Attenuation  of  the  fundamental  TE  mode  of  several  titanimn  in-diffused 
waveguides  is  shown  in  Table  4.4.  The  mode  attenuation  was  determined  imaging 
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onto  a  ecd  array  the  radiation  scattered  from  the  mode.  The  image  was  processed 
to  account  for  the  beam  divergence  in  the  plane  of  the  waveguide.  The  residual 
decrease  in  mode  power  with  propagation  distance  was  attributed  to  waveguide 
attenuation.  Specimen  57  was  fabricated  identical  to  specimen  56,  specimen  44 
was  fabricated  identical  to  specimen  42.  The  diffusion  time  for  specimen  46  was  8 
h,  while  the  remaining  fabrication  parameters  were  identical  to  those  of  specimen 
42.  The  measurement  uncertainty  in  Table  4.4  corresponds  to  a  95%  confidence 
level. 


4.5  Conclusions 

Clearly,  the  results  indicate  that  the  relationships  between  material  prop¬ 
erties  and  optical  properties  in  LiNbOa  waveguides  are  complex.  For  example, 
consider  y-cut  specimen  42  and  x-cut  specimen  x3.  Their  titanium  concentration 
profiles  are  shown  in  Figure  4.15.  Both  of  these  specimens  have  diffusion  times  of  2 
h  and  nearly  the  same  titanium  thickness  but  the  diffusion  temperature  was  1000 
°C  for  specimen  42  and  950  °C  for  specimen  x3.  The  titanium  concentrations 
of  these  two  specimens  are  similar  except  for  the  high  titanium  concentration  at 
the  surface  of  specimen  x3.  However,  the  effective  index  of  the  fundamental  TE 
mode  in  specimen  42  is  about  5  times  larger  than  in  specimen  x3.  Furthermore, 
specimen  42  guides  5  TE  modes  while  specimen  x3  guides  1  TE  mode  (compare 
Tables  4.2  and  4.3). 

These  comparisons  suggests  that  the  surface  layer  in  specimen  x3  lowers 
the  waveguide  index  of  refraction,  or  that  similar  titanium  concentrations  produce 
significantly  different  changes  in  index  of  refraction  in  y-cut  LiNbOs  than  in  x-cut 
LiNbOg. 

Also  shown  in  Figure  4.15  is  the  titanium  concentration  in  x-cut  specimen 
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x5.  The  diffusion  time  for  specimen  x5  is  also  2  h  but  the  diffusion  temperature 
is  1050  °C  .  We  see  that  the  higher  diffusion  temperature  has  lowered  the  surface 
titanium  concentration  and  increased  the  diffusion  depth,  both  are  expected  ac¬ 
cording  to  current  diffusion  model.  However,  the  effective  index  of  fundamental 
TE  mode  in  specimen  x5  is  about  4  times  larger  than  in  specimen  x3. 

Final  observations  regard  the  surface  layer  in  the  x-cut  specimens  (see 
Figure  4.12).  Others  have  reported  a  residual  surface  layer  of  titanium  compound 
on  titanium  in-diffused  specimens  [38,  41,  66].  However,  there  is  disagreement  in 
the  reported  composition  of  the  surface  layer.  Furthermore,  this  layer  appears  to 
be  about  4  times  the  thickness  of  the  evaporated  titanium  layer.  If  this  surface 
layer  is  the  source  for  the  titanimn  diffusion  then  the  parameters  in  the  diffusion 
model  should  reflect  this  increase  in  thickness.  This  will  be  more  important  for 
short  diffusion  times  then  for  long  diffusion  times. 

One  last  comment  regards  the  titanium  concentration  discontinuity  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  layer  and  the  region  immediately  below  the  surface  layer  (see 
Figure  4.12).  This  could  be  an  indication  of  the  finite  solid  solubility  of  titanivun 
in  lithium  niobate. 

Additional  research  in  needed  to  identify  and  understand  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  material  properties  and  optical  properties  of  LiNbOa  waveguides. 
Future  work  should  include  a  critical  evaluation  of  analytical  methods  for  quanti¬ 
fying  the  elemental  composition  of  LiNbOa  waveguide  specimens. 
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Table  4.1.  Area-densities  of  out-diffused  lithium  and  in-diffused  titanium.  The 
negative  value  for  specimen  100  indicates  an  abundance  of  lithium  in  comparison 
to  the  uniform  concentration  of  an  ideal  congruent  specimen.  The  thickness  of 
evaporated  titanium  was  24.3  nm  for  specimen  42,  28.0  nm  for  specirnen  56,  and 
25.0  nm  for  specimens  X2,  X3,  X4,  and  X5.  The  hthium  out-diflFusion  model  is 
from  [30]. 


Specimen 

Diffusion 

Timeh 

Diffusion 

Temperature 

x: 

Diffusion 

Atmosphere 

Out-Diffused 

Lithium 

atoms/cm2 

In-Diffused 

Titanium 

atoms/cm^ 

100 

2 

1000 

Untreated 

-1.4-1017 

— 

SOB 

2 

1000 

Ar 

1.6-1017 

— 

51 

2 

1000 

Ar+H20 

2.6-1017 

— 

53 

2 

1000 

O2+H2O 

2.6  -  1017 

— 

42 

2 

1000 

O2  +H2O 

3.7  -  1017 

1.4-1017 

56 

2 

1000 

Ar+H20 

1.0-  1018 

1.6  -  1017 

X2 

1 

950 

Air 

5.9-1018 

1.4  - 1017 

X3 

2 

950 

Air 

6.3  -  IOI8 

1.4-1017 

X4 

4 

950 

Air 

9.1-1018 

1.4-1017 

X5 

2 

1050 

Air 

1.2-1019 

1.4-1017 

Lithium  Out- 

2 

1000 

vacuum 

1.8-  IOI6 

_ 

Diffusion 
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Table  4.2.  Effective  indices  of  TE  modes  in  specimens  42  and  56.  Values  represent 
the  increment  above  the  substrate  index.  The  wavelength  is  A  =  0.6328/xm. 


Mode 

ANeff  ±0.0002 

Specimen  42 

ANeff±0.0002 

Specimen  56 

TEo 

0.0127 

0.0140 

TEi 

0.0046 

0.0034 

TE2 

0.0030 

0.0018 

TE3 

0.0014 

0.0006 

TE4 

0.0010 

— 

Table  4.3.  Effective  indices  of  the  TEq  mode  in  x-cut  specimens  X2,  X3,  X4  and 
X5.  Values  represent  the  increment  above  the  substrate  index.  The  wavelength 
is  A  =  0.6328/im. 


Specimen 

Diffusion 

Timeh 

Diffusion 

Temperature  ®C 

Number  of  TE 

Modes  Supported 

TEo  Effective 

Index  ANeff 

X2 

1 

950 

1 

0.0009  ±  0.0002 

X3 

2 

950 

1 

0.0025  ±  0.0001 

X4 

4 

950 

1 

0.0040  ±  0.0002 

2 


1050 


2-4 


0.0097  ±  0.001 


Table  4.4.  Waveguide  attenuation  measurements.  Measured  attenuation  of  the 
fimdamental  TE  mode.  The  wavelength  is  A  =  0.6328/xm. 


Specimen 

Diffusion 

Temperature  “C 

Diffusion 

Timeh 

Diffusion 

Atmosphere 

TEo  Attenuation 

dB/cm 

X2 

950 

1 

Air 

5.1±  0.5 

44 

1000 

2 

O2+H2O 

1.710.3 

46 

1000 

8 

O2+H2O 

0.6  ±  0.7 

57 

1000 

2 

Ar+H20 

3.0  ±  0.6 
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Figiire  4.1.  Lithium  concentration  for  plain  waveguide  specimens  50B,  51,  and 
53.  Diffusion  time  is  2  h  and  diffusion  temperature  is  1000  °C  .  Also  shown  is 
the  lithium  concentration  from  untreated  LiNbOa  specimen  100.  This  data  was 
processed  by  Evans  East. 
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Figure  4.2.  Hydrogen  concentration  for  plain  waveguide  specimens  SOB,  51,  and 
53.  Diffusion  time  is  2  h  and  diffusion  temperature  is  1000  °C  .  This  data  was 
processed  by  Evans  East. 
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Figure  4.3.  Lithium  and  hydrogen  concentration  profiles  for  specimen  50A  (21  h 
diffusion  in  air  without  titanium).  This  SIMS  data  was  processed  by  Evans  East. 
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Figure  4.4.  Lithium  concentration  for  plain  waveguide  specimens  53  and  54.  Dif¬ 
fusion  time  is  2  h  for  specimen  53  and  21  h  for  specimen  54.  The  diffusion 
temperature  for  these  specimens  was  1000  ®C  and  the  diffusion  atmosphere  was 
flowing  oxygen  bubbled  through  water.  This  data  was  processed  by  Evans  East. 
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Figure  4.5.  Hydrogen  concentration  for  plain  waveguide  specimens  50A,  52,  and 
54,  and  untreated  specimen  100.  The  diffusion  time  is  21  h  and  the  diffusion 
temperature  is  1000  °C  for  the  waveguide  specimens.  This  data  was  processed  by 
Evans  East. 
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Figure  4.6.  Lithium  concentrations  from  waveguide  specimens  42  and  56.  The 
diffusion  atmosphere  was  oxygen  bubbled  through  water  for  specimen  42  and 
argon  bubbled  through  water  for  specimen  56.  The  diffusion  time  is  2  h  and  the 
diffusion  temperature  is  1000  °C  for  both  waveguide  specimens.  I  processed  this 

SIMS  data. 


Figure  4.7.  Normalized  lithium  concentrations  in  TirLiNbOa  specimens  42  and 
56,  and  plain  specimens  51  and  53.  The  diffusion  atmosphere  was  oxygen  bubbled 
through  water  for  specimens  42  and  53,  and  argon  bubbled  through  water  for 
specimens  51  and  56.  The  diffusion  time  is  2  h  and  the  diffusion  temperature  is 
1000  for  all  of  these  specimens. 
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Figure  4.8.  Titanium  concentrations  from  waveguide  specimens  42  and  56.  The 
diffusion  atmosphere  was  oxygen  bubbled  through  water  for  specimen  42  and 
argon  bubbled  through  water  for  specimen  56.  The  diffusion  time  is  2  h  and  the 
diffusion  temperature  is  1000  °C  for  both  waveguide  specimens.  I  processed  this 
SIMS  data. 
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Figure  4.9.  Lithiiun  concentration  in  x-cut  Ti:LiNb03  specimens.  The  diffusion 
time  is  1  h  for  specimen  X2,  2  h  for  specimen  X3,  4  h  for  specimen  X4,  and  2  h 
for  specimen  X5.  The  diffusion  temperature  was  950  °C  for  specimens  X2,  X3, 
and  X4,  and  1050  °C  for  specimen  X5.  The  diffusion  atmosphere  was  ambient 
air  and  the  titanimn  thickness  was  25  nm  for  all  of  these  specimens.  These  x-cut 
specimens  were  fabricated  by  Ms.  Milica  Popovic,  and  I  processed  this  SIMS  data 
according  to  Appendix  A. 
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Figure  4.11.  Titanium  concentration  in  x-cut  TirLiNbOs  specimens  plotted  using 
a  logarithmic  scale.  The  diffusion  time  is  1  h  for  specimen  X2,  2  h  for  specimen 
X3,  4  h  for  specimen  X4,  and  2  h  for  specimen  X5.  The  diflFusion  temperature 
was  950  °C  for-  specimens  X2,  X3,  and  X4,  and  1050  °C  for  specimen  X5.  The 
diffusion  atmosphere  was  ambient  air  and  the  titanium  thickness  was  25  nm  for 
all  of  these  specimens.  These  x-cut  specimens  were  fabricated  by  Ms.  Milica 
Popovic,  and  I  processed  this  SIMS  data  according  to  Appendix  A. 


Figure  4.13.  Atomic  concentrations  in  TIPErLiNbOa  specimen  33A.  This  SIMS 
data  was  processed  by  Evans  East  (file  94171_52). 
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Figure  4.14.  Effective  index  of  the  fundamental  TE  mode  in  TIPE:LiNb03  spec¬ 
imens.  Effective  index  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  exchange  time  and  annealing 
time. 
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CHAPTER  5 


ON-AXIS  POLARIZATION  COUPLING  IN  Y-CUT  TITANIUM 
IN-DIFFUSED  LITHIUM  NIOBATE  SLAB  WAVEGUIDES 

We  report  on  polarization  coupling  from  x-propagating  TE-polarized 
waveguide  modes  to  TM-polarized  radiation  modes  in  y-cut  titanium  in-diffused 
lithimn  niobate  slab  waveguides.  The  polarization  coupling  is  linear  with  respect 
to  the  TEl-poIarized  input  power  and  depends  on  the  titanimn  diffusion  time.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  polarization  coupling  was  not  affected  by  white  light  flooding  the 
waveguide.  The  maximum  conversion  from  a  TEi-polarized  waveguide  mode  to  a 
TM-polarized  radiation  mode  is  3.2  %/cm  using  a  conservative  estimate  for  the 
power  initially  in  the  TE  waveguide  mode.  We  observe  no  turn-on  delay  greater 
than  1  s  between  the  excitation  of  the  TE  waveguide  mode  and  the  observation 
of  the  TM  radiation.  In  addition,  intentional  amplitude  modulations  of  the  TEi- 
polarized  waveguide  mode  were  registered  as  equivalent  amplitude  modulations  by 
the  TM-polarized  radiation  modes.  We  did  not  observe  polarization  coupling  from 
x-propagating  TM-polarized  waveguide  modes  to  TE-polarized  radiation  modes. 
This  polarization  coupling  is  a  source  of  loss  and  potentially  a  source  of  noise  for 
titanium  in-diffused  hthium  niobate  optical  devices. 

5.1  Introduction 

This  work  describes  polarization  coupling  in  titanium  in-diffused  hthium 
niobate  slab  waveguides:  a  source  of  polarization  dependent  loss  and  potentially 
a  source  of  noise,  in  integrated-optical  devices. 
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We  are  developing  a  methodology  for  the  fabrication  and  testing  of  ti¬ 
tanium  in-diffused  lithimn  niobate  (TirLiNbOa)  [29]  slab  waveguides.  One  unex¬ 
pected  result  of  this  work  has  been  the  observation  of  polarization  coupling  in 
these  slab  waveguides.  When  we  couple  transverse  electric  field  (TE)  polarized 
light  into  waveguide  modes,  we  observe  transverse  magnetic  field  (TM)  radiation 
modes  radiating  from  the  waveguide.  Since  this  polarization  coupling  occurs  for 
propagation  along  the  crystal  axis,  the  observed  TM  radiation  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  TM  radiation  that  would  result  from  leaky  modes  propagating  off-axis  in 
an  anisotropic  waveguide.  When  the  polarization  of  the  input  was  changed  to  TM- 
polarized,  we  did  not  observe  polarization  coupling  into  TE-polarized  radiation 
modes. 

There  are  previous  reports  of  polarization  coupling  in  y-cut  TirLiNbOs 
for  on-axis  propagation  of  TE  waveguide  modes.  However,  the  properties  of  the 
TM  radiation  and  the  circumstances  yielding  the  polarization  coupling  in  these 
reports  are  different  from  those  in  our  experiments.  For  example,  Kazansky  [67] 
reports  a  nonlinear  coupling  between  TE  and  TM  modes  in  x-propagating  y-cut 
Ti:LiNb03  channel  waveguides.  One  of  his  results  shows  a  nonlinear  relationship 
between  the  power  of  the  input  TE  light  and  the  power  of  the  TM  radiation. 
Another  measurement  shows  a  delay  of  the  order  of  tens  of  minutes  between  the 
input  of  the  TE  light  and  the  onset  of  the  TM  radiation.  Kazansky  proposes  that 
the  mechanism  for  the  polarization  coupling  is  a  grating  caused  by  the  nonlinear 
circular  photovoltaic  effect  and  directed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wave¬ 
guide.  This  grating  couples  TE  waveguide  modes  into  TM  radiation  modes.  Since 
we  found  neither  the  power  nonlinearity  nor  the  delay  of  onset,  our  observations 
are  probably  not  the  result  of  the  same  mechanism  suggested  by  Kazansky. 
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Other  observations  of  polarization  coupling  from  TE  waveguide  modes  to 
TM  radiation  modes  in  lithium  niobate  waveguides  are  those  reported  by  Chen  and 
Chang  [68].  They  report  an  anomalously  large  attenuation  loss  for  x-propagating 
TE  waveguide  modes  in  waveguides  formed  by  proton-exchange  in  y-cut  lithium 
niobate.  This  attenuation  was  observed  for  TE  modes  whose  effective  index  is  less 
than  the  substrate’s  ordinary  index.  Furthermore,  this  attenuation  is  associated 
with  polarization  coupling  into  TM  radiation  modes.  The  TE  waveguide  modes 
with  an  eflFective  index  greater  than  the  substrate’s  ordinary  index  experience 
neither  polarization  coupling  nor  increased  propagation  loss.  Chen  and  Chang 
do  not  mention  either  a  nonlinear  power  relationship  between  the  TE  or  TM 
modes  nor  an  onset  delay  between  the  TEl-polarized  and  TM-polarized  modes. 
The  polarization  coupling  seen  by  Chen  and  Chang  has  a  similar  characteristic 
to  the  polarization  coupling  we  see.  We  both  observe  polarization  coupling  from 
TE  guided  modes  whose  effective  index  is  less  than  the  TM  substrate’s  index 
of  refraction.  Our  observations  come  from  waveguides  formed  by  titanium  in¬ 
diffusion,  not  proton  exchange.  In  their  search  for  the  mechanism  causing  this 
phase-matched  polarization  coupling,  Chen  and  Chang  ruled  out  scattering  from 
surface  defects,  but  otherwise  stated  that  the  mechanism  is  not  well  imderstood. 

Another  situation  which  yields  TM-polarized  hght  radiating  from  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  TE-polarized  waveguide  mode  is  when  modes  propagate  off-axis  in 
anisotropic  waveguides.  Theoretical  studies  of  these  leaky  modes  in  anisotropic 
slab  waveguides  has  been  extensively  reported  in  the  literature;  see  for  example 
[69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76].  Experimental  verification  of  leaky  modes  in  uni¬ 
axial  waveguides  have  been  reported  for  y-cut  Ti:LiNb03  [77,  78].  We  also  have 
observed  leaky  modes,  but  in  lithium  out-diffused  y-cut  LiNbOa  slab  waveguides. 
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For  propagation  directions  not  along  a  crystal  axis,  these  leaky  modes  exist  with  a 
hybrid  polarization  containing  all  six  field  components.  For  the  specialized  wave¬ 
guide  orientations  which  yield  on-axis  mode  propagation,  no  leaky  modes  result, 
and  these  modes  are  characterized  as  uncoupled  TE-  and  TM-guided  modes. 

This  paper  presents  our  measurements  of  TE  to  TM  polarization  cou¬ 
pling  for  propagation  along  the  crystal’s  x-axis  in  y-cut  Ti:LiNb03  slab  wave¬ 
guides.  Our  observations  differ  from  [67]  in  that  we  do  not  measure  a  nonfinear 
relationship  between  the  power  of  the  TM  radiation  and  the  power  of  the  TE 
waveguide  mode,  nor  do  we  observe  a  delay  between  the  input  time  of  the  TE 
waveguide  mode  and  the  onset  of  the  TM  radiation.  Furthermore,  the  polariza¬ 
tion  coupling  that  we  observe  occurs  for  mode  propagation  along  the  crystal  axis 
and  thus  cannot  be  explained  only  by  leaky  mode  theory,  which  describes  off-axis 
mode  propagation  in  anisotropic  waveguides. 

The  outline  of  this  paper  is  as  follows.  In  the  second  section  we  describe 
our  waveguide  fabrication  procedures.  The  third  section  contains  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  experimental  technique,  and  the  fourth  section  presents  the  results  of 
our  measurements  and  observations.  In  the  fifth  and  final  section,  we  compare 
and  contrast  our  results  with  other  published  observations  of  coupling  between 
orthogonal  polarizations  and  discuss  the  possible  mechanisms  which  cause  this 
polarization  coupfing. 

5.2  Waveguide  Fabrication 

The  slab  waveguides  discussed  in  this  paper  were  fabricated  on  the  minus 
face  of  optical  grade  y-cut  lithium  niobate  wafers  [79].  The  orientation  of  the 
slab  waveguide  with  respect  to  the  substrate’s  crystal  axes  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.1. 
The  propagation  of  the  guided  modes  is  predominantly  along  the  crystal’s  x-axis. 
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Typical  dimensions  for  the  rectangular  waveguide  specimens  are  1  cm  to  3  cm 
along  the  x-axis,  0.1  cm  along  the  y-axis,  and  1  cm  along  the  z-axis. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  these  lithium  niobate  wafers  originate 
from  a  crystalline  boule  that  is  grown  using  the  Czochralski  technique.  The  crys¬ 
talline  boule  is  drawn  from  a  congruent  melt  of  high  purity  Nb205  and  LiCOa 
powders  (less  than  2  ppm  of  each  transition  metal,  including  iron).  The  congru¬ 
ent  composition  value  of  the  melt  is  48.38  ±0.015  mole-%  LiaO.  The  resulting 
crystalline  boule  has  compositional  uniformity  less  than  ±0.005  mole-%  Li20. 

We  fabricated  two  different  types  of  slab  waveguides  on  the  LiNb03 
substrates.  One  type  of  waveguide  was  formed  using  titanium  in-diffusion  [29]. 
The  fabrication  procedme  for  these  waveguides  is  as  follows.  Titanium  metal 
was  evaporated  onto  an  entire  wafer  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  the  titanium 
thickness  for  each  waveguide  specimen.  The  titanium  metal  was  evaporated  by 
resistive  heating  in  a  vacuum  of  5  x  lO""*  Pa  to  a  thickness  of  25  nm  as  determined 
by  a  quartz  crystal  oscillator.  Individual  specimens  were  cut  from  this  metalized 
wafer  and  then  placed  in  a  high  temperature  oven  for  the  desired  diffusion  time. 

The  temperature  schedule  for  the  diffusion  begins  at  room  temperatme 
and  reaches  the  diffusion  temperature,  T=1000  °C  ,  after  a  2  h  ramp-up  time. 
The  diffusion  temperature  is  maintained  for  a  time  t.  Afterwards,  the  specimens 
cooled  to  room  temperature  within  two  hours.  The  diffusion  was  carried  out  in  an 
atmosphere  of  wet  oxygen  which  was  created  by  bubbling  medical  grade  oxygen 
through  a  17  cm  column  of  room-temperature  de-ionized  water.  This  wet  oxygen 
flowed  at  a  rate  of  300  1/h,  into  the  oven  chamber.  We  began  flowing  the  wet 
oxygen  during  the  temperature  ramp-up  at  345  ±  50  °C  ,  and  the  wet  oxygen 
continued  to  flow  until  the  ramp-down  temperature  of  140  ±  25  °C  .  The  final 
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step  consisted  of  polishing  the  specimen  endfaces  to  optical  quality  use  in  input 
and  output  optical  coupling.  Specimen  41  was  fabricated  with  a  dwell  time  of  1 
h  while  specimen  42  has  a  2  h  dwell  time. 

The  second  type  of  waveguide  was  fabricated  without  the  titanium  met- 
alization.  Our  intention  was  to  form  hthium  out-diflFused  waveguides  [40,  30]. 
However,  subsequent  studies  [1]  indicate  that  waveguide  formation  in  these  spec¬ 
imens  may  involve  other  processes  in  addition  to  lithium  out-diffusion. 

Waveguides  of  the  second  type  were  fabricated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
titanium  in-diffused  waveguides  but  with  the  following  diSerences:  the  waveguide 
originated  from  a  different  yet  similar  LiNbOa  wafer,  and  the  poHshing  of  the 
specimen  endfaces  preceded  the  out-diffusion  step.  Specimen  53  is  a  waveguide  of 
the  second  type  with  a  2  h  dwell  time. 


5.3  Waveguide  Characterization 

The  effective  index  N  of  a  waveguide  mode  is  measured  using  prism  out- 
coupling  [9].  Light  from  a  HeNe  laser  at  wavelength  A  =  0.6328  ^m  is  butt-coupled 
into  the  slab  waveguide  using  a  single-mode  polarization-maintaining  fiber.  The 
extinction  ratio  between  the  two  orthogonally  polarized  modes  of  the  fiber  was 
greater  than  400:1.  A  rutile  prism  with  its  optic  axis  parallel  to  the  substrate’s 
optic  axis  is  pressed  against  the  waveguide  to  couple  light  out  from  the  waveguide. 
At  the  output  face  of  the  prism  the  out-coupled  light,  or  m-line,  is  refracted  into 
air  at  the  mode  angle  The  mode’s  effective  index  is  related  to  the  mode  angle 


by  [23] 


N  =  rip  sin 


Ur 


Op  -I-  arcsin  (  —  sin  (O!^) 


riv 


where  rip  =  2.8666  [36]  is  the  prism’s  extraordinary  index.  Op 
the  prism’s  angle,  and  ric  =  1.0003  is  the  index  of  air. 


(5.1) 

60.59  ±  0.02°  is 
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We  determine  the  mode  angle  9!^  using  two  aligned  translation  stages, 
one  with  travel  parallel  to  the  prism  output  face  and  one  with  travel  perpendicular 
to  the  prism  output  face.  A  charge-coupled  device  (ccd)  array  is  affixed  to  these 
stages  at  a  distance  of  1  m  from  the  prism  output  face.  The  m-line  illuminates 
the  ccd  array,  and  a  profile  of  the  m-line  is  viewed  on  a  digital  oscilloscope.  The 
angle  9'^^  is  determined  using  inverse  triangulation.  A  right  triangle  is  formed  by 
translating  the  ccd  array  a  distance  Ax  and  a  perpendicular  distance  Ay.  For  a 
particular  stage  translation  Ax,  the  translation  Ay  is  determined  by  repositioning 
the  m-hne  at  the  location  on  the  ccd  array.  Now,  the  mode  angle  can  be  calculated 
using  the  equation 

=  (5.2) 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  determine  the  substrate  eflFective  index  Ng  by 
measuring  mode  angle  associated  with  the  substrate  m-line.  Then  we  calculate 
the  increment  AN  =  N  —  by  which  the  effective  index  of  the  mode  exceeds  the 
substrate  index.  Using  this  technique,  we  eliminate  the  influences  of  systematic 
measurement  errors  at  the  expense  of  reporting  relative,  rather  than  absolute 
values  for  the  effective  index.  Details  of  the  measurement  can  be  found  in  Ref. 
[!]• 

The  experimental  arrangement  used  for  observing  TM  radiation  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5.2.  The  same  fiber-coupled  light  source  used  for  the  m-line  measurements 
is  used  here  to  butt-couple  into  the  waveguide.  The  maximum  power  output  from 
the  fiber  is  230  /xW.  A  polarizer  and  viewing  screen  are  positioned  far  enough  from 
the  waveguide  output  face  that  the  polarization  content  of  the  radiation  pattern 
can  be  investigated.  The  fiber  source  is  oriented  so  that  TE  polarized  light  is 
coupled  into  a  set  of  slab  waveguide  modes  which  will  propagate  in  the  plane 
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of  the  waveguide  with  an  angular  extent  ±6b  about  the  x-axis.  This  maximum 
divergence  angle  6b  was  calculated  by  fitting  a  Gaussian  profile  to  the  fiber  mode 
field  and  using  the  properties  of  Gaussian  beam  propagation  in  an  isotropic  and 
homogeneous  medium  [80].  The  propagation  angle  is  calculated  from  the  equation 

(5.3) 

where  coq  is  the  beam  radius  where  the  intensity  is  reduced  from  the  peak  value 
by  a  factor  of  e“^.  Using  the  values  u>o  =  1.5//mfrom  a  near-field  measurement, 
A  =  0.6328  /im,  and  N  =  2.22,  we  calculate  that  the  waveguide  modes  propagate 
within  the  angular  range  of  ±6b  =  3.5®  to  the  crystal’s  x-axis. 

Any  TM  radiation  modes  which  are  phase-matched  to  the  TE  waveguide 
modes  will  propagate  at  the  phase-matching  angle  ±0  with  respect  to  the  plane 
of  the  waveguide;  see  Fig.  5.3.  The  phase-matching  condition  is  given  by 

cos(0)  =  — ,  (5.4) 

TIq 

where  N  is  the  effective  mode  index  and  Uo  is  the  substrate’s  ordinary  index.  This 
TM  radiation  undergoes  total  internal  reflection  at  both  air-LiNbOa  interfaces 
and  then  emerges  from  the  specimen  at  the  waveguide  endface  in  two  branches, 
labeled  A  and  B.  These  two  branches  of  TM  radiation  emerge  the  sample  with 
angles  ±0'  which  are  related  to  the  phase  matching  angle  <j)  through  Snell’s  law, 

sin  {(f)')  =  Uo  sin  {(f)) .  (5.5) 

A  two-dimensional  ccd  array  was  positioned  in  the  path  of  branch  A  to 
record  the  detailed  structure  of  the  TM  radiation  pattern.  The  angular  extent  of 
the  TM  radiation  pattern  captured  by  the  ccd  array  corresponds  to  a  propagation 
angle  of  6  =  ±3°  about  the  crystal’s  x-axis. 


6b  =  arctan 


^TTtJoN  . 
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We  quantified  the  polarization  coupling  by  measuring  the  power  ratio  p 
per  unit  propagation  length  of  TM-polarized  radiation  to  the  TE-polarized  input. 
To  determine  the  value  of  p,  a  cylindrical  lens,  a  power  meter,  and  a  polarizer  were 
positioned  at  the  output  face  of  the  waveguide  so  as  to  measure  the  TM  radiation 
power  in  branch  A.  The  TE  input  power  to  the  waveguide  was  determined  by 
measuring  the  output  power  of  the  fiber  with  the  same  power  meter  and  polarizer 
combination.  The  measured  TE  input  power  should  be  multiplied  by  a  factor  of 
2  to  account  for  the  loss  in  the  polarizer  in  order  to  estimate  the  TE  input  power 
present  at  the  waveguide. 

Since  only  one  branch  of  the  TM  radiation  was  collected  by  the  power 
meter,  the  measured  value  of  the  TM  power  was  multiplied  by  a  compensating 
factor  r  to  obtain  the  total  TM  power.  The  compensation  factor  is  determined  by 
calculating  the  relative  powers  expected  in  each  TM  radiation  branch.  In  general, 
the  TM  power  in  each  branch  will  not  be  equal;  see  Fig.  5.3.  The  relative  power 
in  each  branch  depends  on  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  particular  sample, 
for  example,  the  length  of  the  waveguide  and  the  thickness  of  the  substrate.  As 
Fig.  5.3  shows,  more  of  the  waveguide  length  contributes  to  the  TM  radiation 
in  branch  B  than  to  branch  A.  For  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.3,  the  total  TM 
power  radiated  by  the  waveguide  would  be  equal  to  the  power  measured  in  branch 
A  multiplied  by  the  compensation  factor  F  =  3.  The  calculated  values  of  p  using 
this  method  will  underestimate  the  amoimt  of  polarization  coupUng  because  (1) 
the  calculation  assumes  complete  power  transfer  from  the  input  fiber  to  the  TE 
waveguide  modes  and  (2)  the  calculation  excludes  the  possibihty  of  TM  radiation 
coupling  back  into  the  TE  waveguide  mode. 

The  degree  of  linearity  between  the  TM  radiation  power  and  the  input 
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TE  power  was,  measured  using  the  same  experimental  setup  as  that  used  for 
determining  p.  The  power  linearity  was  measured  by  varying  the  input  TE  power 
while  measuring  the  TM  power  in  branch  A.  The  TE  input  power  was  varied  by 
adjusting  the  laser  power  coupled  into  the  polarization  maintaining  fiber. 

We  illuminate  the  specimen  with  a  250  W  quartz  halogen  lamp  to  test 
for  the  presence  of  a  photorefractive  grating  within  the  waveguide.  An  optical 
fiber  bundle  delivers  the  whitelight  to  the  waveguide. 

5.4  Experimental  Results 

Measured  values  of  AN  are  shown  in  Table  5.1  for  the  TE  modes  in  the 
titanium  in-diffused  waveguide  specimens  41  and  42,  and  for  the  TE  modes  in 
the  plain  LiNbOs  specimen,  53.  Specimens  41  and  42  also  supported  TM-guided 
modes,  whereas  we  did  not  observe  any  TM  waveguide  modes  in  specimen  53. 
The  values  of  AN  were  determined  from  regions  of  the  m-hnes  that  correspond  to 
the  propagation  direction  of  the  waveguide  mode  along  the  crystal’s  x-axis.  Also 
listed  in  Table  5.1  are  the  calculated  phase-matching  angles  0  for  each  mode. 

Figure  5.4  displays  the  titanium  concentration  of  specimen  42  after  dif¬ 
fusion.  Titanium  concentration  was  measured  using  secondary  ion  mass  spec¬ 
troscopy  (SIMS)  [81].  The  evaporated  titanium  layer  appears  to  be  fully  diffused 
into  the  LiNbOs  substrate  with  no  residual  sinface  titanium  layer.  The  mea¬ 
surements  of  titanium  concentration  agree  well  with  the  Gaussian  solution  to  the 
diffusion  equation  with  source  layer  thickness  much  less  than  the  diffusion  depth 

[31]. 

The  intensity  radiation  pattern  for  each  specimen  was  studied  using  the 
experimental  setup  in  Fig.  5.2.  The  branches  of  TM  radiation  emerged  from  the 
specimen  endface  with  a  divergence  angle  much  less  than  the  divergence  angle 
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of  the  TE  radiation.  This  observation  is  consistent  with  a  larger  beam  aperture 
for  the  TM  radiation.  The  beam  aperture  for  the  TM  radiation  is  determined 
by  the  phase-matching  angle  and  the  substrate  thickness  whereas  the  aperture 
for  the  TE  radiation  is  determined  by  the  TE  mode  profile.  The  TM  radiation 
forms  lines  of  intensity  on  the  screen  which  are  analogous  to  the  m-lines  created 
by  prism  out-coupling.  Distinct  TM  radiation  lines  are  observed  on  the  screen  for 
each  waveguide  mode,  since  each  mode  propagates  with  a  different  effective  index 
and  yields  a  different  radiation  angle  (f/.  Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  TM 
radiation  is  a  slight  curvature  of  the  radiation  line. 

The  radiation  pattern  fi'om  specimen  41  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.5.  This  in¬ 
tensity  pattern  was  recorded  by  imaging  the  viewing  screen  in  Fig.  5.2  onto  a  ccd 
camera.  A  polarizer  determines  that  the  two  horizontal  strips  of  light  positioned 
above  and  below  the  centrally  located  bright  spot  are  TM-polarized,  while  the 
central  bright  spot  is  TE)-polarized.  The  top  TM  radiation  line  corresponds  to 
branch  A  while  the  bottom  TM  radiation  line  corresponds  to  branch  B  (refer  to 
Fig.  5.3).  Note  in  Fig.  5.5  the  unequal  power  in  the  two  branches  of  the  TM  ra¬ 
diation.  It  is  possible  to  preferentially  excite  the  fundamental  waveguide  mode  or 
excite  all  the  remaining  higher-order  waveguide  modes  of  specimen  41.  The  radi¬ 
ation  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  5.5  is  a  result  of  exciting  the  fundamental  waveguide 
mode. 

Figures  5.6  and  5.7  provide  a  detailed  view  of  the  TM  radiation  pattern 
in  branch  A  from  two  waveguide  specimens;  Figure  5.6  shows  the  TM  radiation 
from  specimen  53,  while  Fig.  5.7  shows  the  TM  radiation  pattern  from  specimen 
41  (the  titanium  in-diffused  waveguide).  Note  the  intensity  minimum  in  Fig.  5.6, 
which  corresponds  to  the  on-axis  TE  propagation  in  specimen  53.  This  intensity 
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minimum  is  not  present  in  of  any  of  the  modes  in  the  titanium  in- diffused  spec¬ 
imens  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.7.  Another  feature  in  Fig.  5.7  is  the  two  groups 
of  TM  radiation  lines  within  branch  A  from  specimen  41.  These  two  horizontal 
stripes  are  a  result  of  simultaneously  exciting  both  the  lowest-order  mode  and  the 
higher-order  modes  of  specimen  41.  The  bottom  stripe  in  Fig.  5.7  corresponds  to 
the  lowest-order  mode  while  the  top  stripe  corresponds  to  higher-order  modes. 

The  angle  (f)'  at  which  the  TM  radiation  line  emerges  from  the  waveguide 
was  measured  for  the  fundamental  TE  mode  of  specimen  41.  This  angle  was 
measured  by  inverse  triangulation.  The  measured  value  of  the  radiation  angle  is 
<!>'  =  34.65  ±  0.05°  and  corresponds  to  a  phase-matching  angle  (f>  =  14.39  ±  0.02° 
within  the  specimen.  Compare  this  value  of  </>  to  the  value  (f>  —  14.16  ±  0.03° 
calculated  using  the  measured  AN  of  Table  5.1  and  EJquation  (5.4).  There  is  a 
discrepancy  of  0.23  ±  0.05°  between  these  two  methods  of  calculating  (j).  Either 
the  value  of  AN  must  decrease  by  0.0023  or  the  value  of  0'  must  decrease  by 
0.64°  in  order  for  these  values  of  4>  to  equal.  Both  of  these  changes  lie  outside  the 
experimental  errors.  We  cannot  account  for  this  discrepancy. 

We  investigate  the  temporal  properties  of  the  polarization  coupling  using 
two  experiments.  The  first  experiment  determines  whether  there  is  a  turn-on  delay 
between  the  input  of  TE  light  and  the  observation  of  TM  light.  This  experiment 
consists  of  translating  the  input  fiber  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  waveguide  while 
rnaintaining  coupling  to  the  TE  modes.  We  observe  the  TM  radiation  pattern  as 
the  input  coupling  position  is  translated.  We  found  that  the  translation  of  the  TM 
radiation  pattern  coincides  with  the  movement  of  the  TE  input  coupling  position 
within  a  time  of  less  than  1  s.  This  measmement  was  limited  by  the  minimiun 
response  time  of  the  human  eye. 
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The  second  experiment  investigates  the  temporal  response  of  the  polar¬ 
ization  couphng  to  amplitude-modulated  TE  hght.  This  experiment  consisted  of 
chopping  the  input-coupled  TE  light  from  the  HeNe  laser  while  monitoring  the 
TM  radiation  with  a  power  meter.  No  time  delay  greater  then  0.45  ms  was  ob¬ 
served.  Time  delays  less  than  0.45  ms  could  not  be  measured  due  to 'instrument 
limitations. 

The  polarization  coupling  ratio  p  was  measured  for  specimens,  41,  42, 
and  53.  Values  of  p  are  shown  in  Table  5.2  along  with  the  measured  values  for  the 
TE  input  power  and  the  measured  values  of  the  TM  power  in  branch  A,  the  length 
of  the  specimen,  and  the  value  for  the  compensation  factor.  The  multiple  entries 
in  Table  5.2  for  specimen  41,  which  have  the  same  input  TE  power,  correspond  to 
the  situations  where  different  groups  of  waveguide  modes  were  selectively  excited 
by  adjusting  the  input  coupling. 

No  change  in  the  TM  radiation  was  observed  when  we  illuminate  the 
specimens  with  the  white-light  source. 

When  the  input  fiber  source  was  oriented  so  that  TM  polarization  was 
coupled  into  the  waveguides,  no  TE  radiation  modes  were  observed  for  any  of  the 
waveguide  specimens. 

5.5  Discussion 

Our  experimental  results  explicitly  demonstrate  the  coupling  between 
TE-polarized  guided  modes  that  propagate  along  the  substrate’s  x-axis  and  TM- 
polarized  radiation  modes  in  TiiLiNbOa  slab  waveguides.  Summarizing  the  ob¬ 
served  characteristics  of  this  polarization  coupling,  we  foxmd  that  the  power  in  the 
TM  radiation  is  linear  with  the  TE  input  power,  the  TM  onset  time  is  <  0.45  ms, 
which  is  less  than  the  10  —  1000  s  onset  time  found  in  photorefractive  processes 
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[67,  82] ,  the  TM  radiation  angle  corresponds  closely  to  the  phase  matching  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  TE  guided  mode,  polarization  coupling  occurs  for  the  fundamental  and 
higher  order  TE  modes,  and  the  coupling  ratio  decreases  with  increasing  diffusion 
time. 

We  do  not  observe  this  polarization  couphng  in  LiNbOa  slab  waveguides 
formed  without  titanium  in-diffusion  but  otherwise  fabricated  using  similar  pro¬ 
cedures.  Thus,  we  conclude  that  this  on-axis  polarization  coupling  is  directly  or 
indirectly  attributed  to  titanium  in-diffusion.  The  remainder  of  this  section  dis¬ 
cusses  a  mechanism  from  which  this  on-axis  polarization  coupling  could  originate. 

5.5.1  Polarization  coupling  through  rotation  of  the  principal 
dielectric  axes  A  mechanism  certain  to  cause  TE  and  TM  polarization  cou¬ 
pling  would  be  the  rotation  of  the  waveguide  region’s  principal  axes  relative  to  the 
substrate  reference  axes.  In  general,  these  hybrid  modes  contain  all  polarization 
components  and,  in  certain  cases,  have  characteristics  similar  to  the  mode  coupling 
we  observe.  Rotations  of  the  principal  axes  can  come  about  from  the  presence  of 
particular  lattice  strains  through  the  photo-elastic  properties  of  lithium  niobate. 
Strains,  in  the  form  of  lattice  contractions,  have  been  verified  and  measured  in 
titanium  in-diffused  lithimn  niobate  [62,  83,  84].  In  fact,  these  strains,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  photo-elastic  effect  might  contribute  to  the  increase  in  refractive 
index  observed  in  titanium  in-diffused  hthium  niobate  [62,  61].  We  consider  the 
possibility  that  these  lattice  strains  rotate  the  principal  dielectric  axes  through 
the  photo-elastic  effect  in  the  titanium  in-diffused  region. 

The  photo-elastic  effect  has  also  been  called  upon  to  explain  hybrid  mode 
propagation  in  proton-exchanged  hthium  niobate  slab  waveguides  [84].  Later,  this 
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mechanism  was  again  used  to  explain  hybrid  mode  propagation  in  high  tempera¬ 
ture  proton-exchanged  hthium  niobate  slab  waveguides  [85]. 

The  optical  properties  of  lithivun  niobate  are  described  by  the  relative 
dielectric  tensor  g.  The  relative  dielectric  tensor  for  lithium  niobate  in  the  sub¬ 
strate’s  principal  axis  coordinate  system  is 


e  = 


^  0  0  ^ 

0  Cj,  0 

0  0  Cr 


(5.6) 


where  the  ordinary  refractive  index  is 


ri-o  — 


(5.7) 


and  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  is 


Tie  =  -s/el.  (5.8) 

Equation  (5.6)  is  the  form  of  the  relative  dielectric  tensor  used  to  solve 
for  slab  waveguide  modes  when  the  mode  propagation  directions  and  the  crystal’s 
principle  axes  coincide.  Solutions  to  the  wave  equation  for  this  case  describe  true 
TE-  and  TM-polarized  modes.  For  the  general  case  of  off-axis  mode  propagation, 
or  equivalently  rotation  of  the  principal  dielectric  axes,  couphng  between  all  six 
field  components  takes  place.  We  designate  the  rotated  dielectric  tensor  as  /.  The 
fields  are  coupled  through  the  nonzero  off-diagonal  elements  in  The  presence 
of  these  off-diagonal  elements  can  be  the  result  of  a  particular  strain  field  acting 
through  the  photo-elastic  effect.  We  will  discuss  the  effects  of  strains  on  mode 
propagation  in  a  slab  waveguide  and  compare  theoretical  predictions  to  our  exper¬ 
imental  results.  First,  we  offer  a  brief  introduction  to  the  nomenclatme  describing 
the  photo-elastic  effect. 
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Changes  to  the  dielectric  tensor  e  caused  by  the  photo-elastic  effect  are 
described  through  changes  to  the  impermeability  tensor  "q.  The  impermeability 
tensor  is  defined  to  be  the  inverse  of  the  dielectric  tensor 

(5-9) 

The  change  in  the  zth  element  of  the  impermeability  tensor  due  to  the  photo¬ 
elastic  effect  is  [86,  87] 

6 

=  =  (5.10) 

j=i 

where  the  is  an  element  of  the  elasto-optic  tensor  and  Sj  is  an  element  of 
the  strain  tensor.  We  are  using  contracted  indices  {i,j  =  1,...,6)  to  identify 
tensor  elements.  Each  numeral  subscript  represents  a  pair  of  axes  in  the  substrate 
coordinate  system  according  to:  1  =  xx,  2  =  yy,  Z  =  zz,  A  =  yz  =  zy,  5  =  xz  = 
zx,  and  6  =  xy  =  yx. 

The  new  impermeability  tensor  rf  showing  the  modifications  due  to  the 
photo-elastic  effect  is 

p'  =  77-|-Ap.  (5.11) 

The  new  dielectric  tensor  ^  is  found  by  taking  the  inverse  of  p'  according  to 
Equation  (5.9). 

Now  we  examine  the  specific  photo-elastic  induced  modifications  to  £ 
using  the  elasto-optic  tensor  for  lithium  niobate  and  the  lattice  strain  fields  due  to 
titanium  in-diffusion.  The  contracted  form  of  the  fourth-rank  elasto-optic  tensor 
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for  bulk  lithium  niobate  showing  the  eight  independent  elements  is  [88] 
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(5.12) 


where  the  value  of  the  elements  is  given  in  [89].  We  assume  that  using  the  bulk 
elasto-optic  tensor  is  appropriate  for  our  discussion  of  the  photo-elastic  effect 
within  the  titanium  in-diffused  region.  Furthermore,  the  values  for  Pij  we  use 
represent  the  total  effect  of  a  strain  field  on  the  optical  properties  of  lithium 
niobate.  As  discussed  in  [88],  the  total  effect  includes  the  primary  modification 
due  to  the  photo-elastic  effect  and  a  secondary  modification  due  the  combination 
of  the  piezoelectric  and  electro-optic  effects. 

Next,  we  must  determine  the  elements  of  strain  tensor  ^  which  describe 
the  strain  field  present  in  the  titanium  in-diffused  region.  We  will  have  to  consider 
only  strains  along  the  principal  axes  of  the  crystal  since  we  are  dealing  with  a 
static  strain  field.  The  strain  along  the  crystal’s  x-axis  is  ^i,  the  strain  along  the 
crystal’s  y-axis  is  52,  and  the  strain  along  the  crystal’s  z-axis  is  S3.  Thus,  in  our 
case,  the  general  form  of  the  strain  tensor  has  nonzero  elements  only  along  the 
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diagonal 

52 

53 
0 
0 
0 

Using  Equations  (5.9)  through  (5.13),  we  find  the  only  nonzero  off- 
diagonal  element  of  the  rotated  dielectric  tensor  is  4.  This  element  depends  on 
the  strain  field  according  to 

eloctjeap,!  (S2-S1),  (5-14) 

where  we  take 

P41  =  0.154  (5.15) 

as  in  [89].  The  proportionality  factor  in  Equation  (5.14)  is  a  function  of  all  three 
strain  elements,  t2,  pi2,  Pai,  Pn,  Pn,  Pn,  and  Paa-  From  Equation  (5.14)  we 
notice  the  following  condition  on  £4: 

=  0  if  =  S2  or  if  81  =  82  =  0.  (5.16) 

Next,  we  discuss  the  specific  strains  present  in  the  titanimn  in-diffused 
region.  Several  groups  have  measmed  the  lattice  strain  in  the  titanium  in-diffused 
region  on  y-cut  lithium  niobate.  A  lattice  contraction  is  found  in  each  case. 
However,  there  is  disagreement  regarding  the  nonzero  terms  of  We  present  three 
examples  from  the  literature  which  use  different  strain  elements  in  their  analysis  of 
slab  waveguides  formed  by  titanium  in-diffiision  on  y-cut  hthium  niobate.  In  the 
first  example  a  nonzero  strain  82  was  measured  in  y-cut  slab  waveguides  [62].  The 
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strain  was  assumed  to  be  equal  to  S2  and  the  strain  S3  was  calculated  using  82- 
In  contrast,  the  authors  of  [61]  use  symmetry  arguments  to  determine  the  only 
nonzero  strain  element  would  be  S2  in  y-cut  slab  waveguides.  In  comparison,  the 
third  example  [84]  reports  that  82  =  0  while  both  Si  and  S3  are  nonzero.  . 

According  to  Equation  (5.16),  there  will  not  be  any  off-diagonal  elements 
in  i'  if  =  82-  Thus,  the  strain  field  described  in  the  first  example  would  not 
couple  TE-  and  TM-polarized  modes.  However,  in  the  second  and  third  examples 
there  would  be  off-diagonal  terms  in  ^  corresponding  to  crystal  axis  rotation; 
consequently  there  would  be  coupling  of  the  TE  and  TM  polarized  modes. 

We  cannot  accurately  model  the  crystal  axis  rotation  caused  by  the 
photo-elastic  eflPect  without  a  consensus  regarding  the  strain  elements  present  in 
the  diffused  region.  However,  since  we  think  that  the  photo-elastic  effect  is  causing 
the  polarization  coupling,  we  will  proceed  by  assuming  the  only  nonzero  element 
of  strain  is  82-  We  base  our  assumption  on  the  opinion  that  the  substrate  anchors 
the  lattice  dimensions  that  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  waveguide.  Thus,  5i 
and  S3  are  0  due  to  the  influence  of  the  unperturbed  substrate  lattice  spacing. 
Contrarily,  the  lattice  spacing  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  waveguide  is  free 
to  experience  strains  resulting  from  titanium  in-diffusion.  Next,  we  calculate  the 
effects  on  the  dielectric  tensor  from  the  strain  82- 

We  need  to  know  the  relationship  between  titanium  concentration  and 
strain  in  order  to  calculate  the  strain  82  in  the  in-diffused  region.  We  formd  this 
relationship  from  the  data  presented  in  [62].  We  use  measurements  of  strain  82  and 
surface  titanium  concentration  from  a  y-cut,  titanium  in-diffused  hthium  niobate 
specimen  that  was  in-diffused  for  10  h  at  1000  ®C  .  We  find  the  relationship 
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between  strain  S2  and  titanimn  concentration  Cs(Ti)  is 

52  = -9.5  X  10-25  a(Ti)  (5.17) 

where  the  units  of  titanium  concentration  axe  atoms/cm  5.  We  assume  the  linear 
relationship  of  Equation  (5.17)  holds  over  the  range  of  titanium  concentrations 
found  in  our  specimens.  We  find  different  values  for  the  proportionality  constant 
in  Equation  (5.17)  using  the  data  in  [62]  for  specimens  fabricated  similarly  except 
with  different  diffusion  temperatures.  Values  of  52/C's(Ti)  axe  plotted  against 
diffusion  temperature  in  Figure  5.8.  We  speculate  that  this  variation  in  52/C's(Ti) 
is  a  result  of  the  titanium  ions  residing  at  different  lattice  sites  corresponding  to 
different  diffusion  temperatures. 

The  strain  within  the  titanium  in-diffused  region  of  waveguide  specimen 
42  is  calculated  using  Equation  (5.17),  and  the  measured  titanium  concentration 
is  plotted  in  Figure  5.4.  The  resulting  strain  profile  is  plotted  in  Figure  5.4.  The 
maximum  contractive  strain  occurs  at  the  surface  and  has  a  value  of  —2.2  x  lO"^. 
The  magnitude  of  this  maximum  contractive  strain  is  greater  than  the  breaking 
strain  (2  x  lO""*)  resulting  from  thermal  expansion  in  lithium  niobate  reported 
in  [90].  In  fact,  the  magnitude  of  the  strain  in  specimen  42  is  greater  than  the 
breaking  strain  imtil  a  depth  greater  than  2.2  fim. 

These  calculations  show  that  the  titanium  in-diffused  region  will  consist 
of  different  layers  each  with  its  principal  dielectric  axes  oriented  differently  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nonuniform  strain  field.  We  calculate  the  rotated  dielectric  tensor 
e'  at  several  depths  within  the  titanium  in-diffused  region  using  the  strain  pro¬ 
file  of  Figure  5.4.  Then,  we  reduce  ^  to  its  diagonal  form  to  find  values  of  the 
new  principal  refractive  indices  (n^,  and  n^)  corresponding  to  new  principal 
dielectric  axes  (x',  y',  z').  The  rotation  angles  ax,y,z  axe  defined  as  the  angles 
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between  the  substrate  principal  dielectric  axes  {x,  y,  and  z  in  Figure  5.1)  and  the 
corresponding  new  principal  dielectric  axes  of  .  We  also  calculate  the  difference 
between  the  new  and  the  old  principal  refractive  indices  Anx,y,z  =  '^x,y,z  ~ 

The  rotation  angles  and  the  principal  refractive  index  differences  are  plotted  in 
Figure  5.9.  The  new  principal  axes  experience  a  rotation  about  the  mode  prop¬ 
agation  axis  (x-axis).  The  maximiun  rotation  angle  is  =  Oj  —  1-3°.  Also, 
the  refractive  indices  ni  and  ny  change  by  different  amoimts.  Thus,  the  titanium 
in-diffused  region  becomes  biaxial. 

For  comparison,  a  crystal  axis  rotation  of  less  than  1°  was  calculated  in 
[84]  for  proton-exchanged  lithium  niobate  waveguides.  In  another  study  [85],  a 
crystal  axis  rotation  of  10°  about  the  x-axis  was  used  to  fit  theoretical  calculations 
to  measured  values  of  hybrid  mode  effective  indices  in  proton  exchanged  slab 
waveguides  in  x-cut  lithium  niobate. 

The  waveguide  geometry  resulting  from  this  depth-dependent  rotation 
of  the  principal  dielectric  axes  is  complex.  Traditionally,  the  titanium  in-diffused 
region  is  modeled  as  a  region  characterized  as  graded-index,  uniaxial  anisotropic 
and  uniformly  oriented  principal  axes.  However,  in  the  presence  of  photo-elasticity, 
the  titanium  in-diffused  region  has  a  depth  dependent  biaxial  anisotropy  and  a 
depth  dependent  principal  axes  orientation. 

We  know  this  waveguide  geometry  will  couple  the  z-directed  electric  field 
(TE)  with  the  y-directed  electric  field  (TM).  We  also  know  the  y-directed  field 
is  not  guided  and  will  radiate  from  the  waveguide  region.  This  is  so  because  the 
phase-  matching  condition  between  the  TE  and  TM  fields  does  not  simultaneously 
satisfy  the  TM  waveguide  condition.  We  cannot  be  more  specific  about  waveguide 
mode  characteristics  without  solving  the  electro-magnetic  boundary  value  problem 
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for  this  geometry. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  investigations  analyzing  a  waveguide  geometry  of 
the  same  complexity  as  our  waveguide  geometry.  There  have  been  investigations 
into  the  modal  properties  of  waveguides  formed  from  3  step-index  layers,  each 
with  own  arbitrary  anisotropic  properties  [72].  A  multi-layer  approach  was  used 
in  [77]  to  analyze  graded-index  waveguides  of  uniaxial  anisotropy.  Certainly,  an 
approach  combining  these  two  methods  would  provide  the  capabilities  to  analyze 
the  waveguide  geometry  of  interest  here. 

5.6  Summary 

We  have  observed  polarization  coupling  form  TE  guided  modes  to  TM 
radiation  modes  in  titanium  in-diffused  lithium  niobate  slab  waveguides.  The 
characteristics  of  this  polarization  coupling  are  not  the  same  as  the  polarization 
coupling  that  originates  from  photo-refractive  effects.  We  hypothesize  the  polar¬ 
ization  coupling  we  observe  is  the  result  of  the  photo-elastic  effect.  The  photo¬ 
elastic  effect  transforms  the  titanium  in-diffused  waveguide  region  into  one  with 
a  complex  geometry.  Still,  this  waveguide  geometry  is  amenable  to  analysis  by 
numerical  techniques. 
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Table  5.1.  The  difference  between  the  TE  mode  effective  index  and  the  substrate 
extraordinary  index  (rie  =  2.2028)  are  tabulated  for  the  LiNbOa  slab  waveguides. 
Effective  index  measurements  were  made  using  prism  out-coupling.  Also  listed 
are  the  phase-matching  angles  calculated  using  equation  (5.4)  and  the  substrate 
ordinary  index  Uo  =  2.2865.  The  effective  mode  index  N  was  found  by  adding  the 
substrate  extraordinary  index  Ue  =  2.2028  to  the  value  of  AN.  The  values  for  Ue 
and  Uo  are  from  [35]. 


Specimen  41  Specimen  42  Specimen  53 

Mode  AN _ _ AN _ 0° _ AN _ ^ 


0.0142 

14.16 

0.0127 

14.32 

0.0025 

15.32 

±0.0003 

±0.0002 

±0.0004 

0.0028 

15.29 

0.0046 

15.11 

0.0015 

15.41 

±0.0002 

±0.0002 

±0.0004 

0.0006 

15.49 

0.0030 

15.27 

0.0004 

15.51 

±0.0002 

±0.0003 

dbO.0004 

0.0014 

15.42 

±0.0002 

0.0011 

15.45 

±0.0002 

5 
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Table  5.2.  Measured  TE-TM  coupling  characteristics  for  the  LiNbOs  slab  wave¬ 
guides^ _ 


Specimen 

Conversion 

Ratio 

p,  %-cm-l 

TE  Input 

Power, 

pW 

Branch  A 

TM  Power, 

pW 

Length 

L,  cm 

Compensation 

Factor  F 

Comments 

41 

3.2% 

83 

2.1 

1.9 

2.4 

Fundamental 

waveguide  mode 

41 

3.2% 

47 

1.2 

1.9 

2.4 

Fundamental 

waveguide  mode 

41 

1.2% 

83 

0.79 

1.9 

2.4 

Higher-order 

waveguide  modes 

41 

1.2% 

47 

0.46 

1.9 

2.4 

Higher-order 

waveguide  modes 

42 

0.8% 

63 

0.68 

2.8 

2.2 

Input  fiber  positioned 

for  maximum  TM 

Power 

42 

0.7% 

62 

0.56 

2.8 

2.2 

Same  as  above 

42 

0.8% 

55 

0.59 

2.8 

2.2 

Same  as  above 

42 

0.7% 

40 

0.37 

2.8 

2.2 

Same  as  above 

42 

0.7% 

22 

0.20 

2.8 

2.2 

Same  as  above 

42 

0.8% 

11 

0.11 

2.8 

2.2 

Same  as  above 

53 

0.07% 

63 

0.025 

1.3 

2.2 

Same  as  above 

Figiire  5.1.  The  waveguide  orientation  and  mode  propagation  direction  relative 
to  the  LiNbOa  crystal’s  axes.  The  extraordinary  index  is  Tie  =  2.2028  and  the 
ordinary  index  is  Uq  =  2.2865  at  the  wavelength  A  =  0.6328  /im  [35]. 
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Crystal  Axes 


Figure  5.2.  The  experimental  setup  used  to  observe  the  intensity  patterns  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  waveguide  specimens.  The  polarization  of  the  emerging  radiation  is 
determined  using  the  polarizing  analyzer. 
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Depth  [|im] 


Figure  5.4.  Depth  dependence  of  titanium  concentration  and  absolute  value  of 
strain  within  specimen  42  after  diffusion.  Measured  titanium  concentration  is 
compared  to  the  Gaussian  solution  to  the  difiusion  equation.  The  Gaussian  profile 
was  fitted  with  the  following  parameter  values:  the  surface  concentration  CniO)  is 
2.31  X  lO^^atoms/cnf  and  the  1/e  diffusion  depth  is  1.4  fim.  The  strain  along  the 
crystal’s  y-axis  Sy  is  calculated  using  the  Gaussian  titanium  concentration  profile 
and  the  hnear  relationship  between  strain  and  titanium  concentration  calculated 
from  the  data  in  [62]. 


Braiiirh  A 


Substrate 


Branch  B 


Figiire  5.5.  Intensity  pattern  emerging  from  specimen  41  as  seen  on  the  viewing 
screen.  The  central  region  is  TE  polarized  while  both  the  upper  and  lower  regions 
are  TM  polarized. 
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Branch  A 


On-Axis  Intensity  Minimum 


Figure  5.6.  Detailed  view  of  branch  A  radiation  from  specimen  53.  The  on-axis 
intensity  minimum  is  indicated  by  the  arrow. 


Figure  5.7:  Detailed  view  of  branch  A  radiation  from  specimen  41. 


Diffusion  Temperature  [°  C] 


Figure  5.8.  Temperature  dependence  of  S2/Cs{Ti)  from  [62]  where  S2  is  the  strain 
along  the  y-axis  and  Cs{Ti)  is  the  surface  concentration  of  titanium  in  atoms/cm^. 
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Figure  5.9.  Depth  dependence  of  the  change  in  principal  refractive  index  An 
and  the  principal  axes  rotation  angles  a  within  specimen  42  after  diffusion.  The 
change  in  refractive  index  between  the  principal  axes  x  and  x'  is  An®,  between 
principal  axes  y  and  y'  is  Any  and  between  principal  axes  z  and  z'  is  An^.  The 
rotation  angles  are  found  by  taking  the  vector  dot  product  between  corresponding 
principal  dielectric  axes.  The  angle  between  x  and  x'  is  Qx,  the  angle  between  y 
and  y  is  ay  and  the  angle  between  z  and  2'  is 


CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUDING  STATEMENTS 

The  results  of  my  work  show  that  there  remain  several  unexplained  and 
interesting  phenomena  regarding  both  optical  waveguides  in  lithium  niobate  and 
waveguide  metrology. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  fabricate  low  loss,  single 
mode  planar  waveguides  using  the  extraordinary  index  of  refraction  in  lithium 
niobate.  Further  research  is  necessary  to  accurately  model  the  changes  in  lithium 
noibate’s  extraordinary  index  of  refraction  resulting  from  diffusion. 

I  have  demonstrated  polarization  coupling  in  Ti:LiNb03  waveguides. 
Mine  is  the  first  report  of  this  phenomena  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Ad¬ 
ditional  research  is  needed  to  identify  the  mechanisms  causing  the  polarization 
coupling.  Once  identified  and  understood,  these  mechanisms  will  allow  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  this  phenomena.  Furthermore,  knowledge  of  these  mechanisms 
may  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  titanium  in-diffusion  kinetics  in  fithium 
niobate. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  different  models,  and  their  experimental  verifi¬ 
cations  are  needed  before  the  prism  coupler  can  make  highly  accmate  and  precise 
measmements  of  effective  index.  Improving  the  capability  of  effective  index  mea¬ 
surement  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  fabrication  of  high  performance, 
and  low  cost  integrated  optics. 
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APPENDIX  A 


QUANTIFICATION  OF  SECONDARY  ION  MASS  SPECTROSCOPY  DATA 
FROM  LITHIUM  NIOBATE  SPECIMENS 

This  Appendix  discusses  the  data  processing  procedures  used  to  quantify 
secondary  ion  mass  spectroscopy  (SIMS)  data.  In  some  cases,  I  have  processed 
the  SIMS  data  presented  in  this  dissertation.  In  these  cases,  I  have  modified 
the  data  processing  procedure  from  that  which  is  followed  by  Evans  East.  These 
modifications  are  noted  in  Section  A.2.4. 

SIMS  measurements  on  optical  waveguide  specimens  formed  in  x-cut 
lithium  niobate  substrates  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  affects  of  the  different 
data  processing  procedures.  The  SIMS  measurements  were  performed  by  Senior 
Analyst  Steve  Novak  at  Evans  East,  Inc.,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

A.l  Introduction  to  SIMS 

The  SIMS  measurement  determines  species  concentration  of  a  specimen 
by  ion  bombardment.  The  bombarding  ion  is  Cesium  (Cs"*")  with  energy  of  6  keV. 
A  crater  is  formed  on  the  specimen  surface  as  a  result  of  the  cesium  bombardment. 
A  typical  crater  cross-section  is  300  •  300/xm^.  The  detected  area  of  the  crater  is 
90  -OO/xm^.  Thus,  the  information  about  species  composition  is  averaged  over  this 
detected  area. 

Cesium  is  a  member  of  the  I  A  metals,  also  called  the  alkali-metals.  The 
alkali-metals  are  the  most  reactive  metal  group.  The  Cesium  ions  readily  react 
with  the  other  atomic  species  in  the  specimen  to  form  ion  pairs.  These  ion  pairs  are 
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detected  as  covmts/s  during  a  measurement  cycle.  The  ion  pair  count  rate,  or  ion 
intensity  (7  coimts/s)  is  recorded  once  during  each  measurement  cycle.  The  total 
ntunber  of  measurement  cycles  is  recorded.  The  ion  intensity  and  measurement 
cycle  are  the  raw  data  from  a  SIMS  measurement. 

The  goal  of  processing  this  raw  data  is  to  convert  the  ion  intensity  into 
atom  density  (p  ions/cm^),  and  measurement  cycles  into  depth.  The  conversion  of 
this  raw  data  into  the  more  useful  quantities  involves  subjective  calibration  steps 
that  are  based  upon  the  analyst’s  experience.  This  experience  includes  knowledge 
of  both  the  specific  SIMS  instrument,  and  the  specimen’s  material  properties.  In 
addition,  the  calibration  of  the  two  quantities  of  raw  data  is  not  independent. 
These  calibration  steps  are  the  soiu*ce  of  uncertainty  in  both  the  accuracy  and 
precision  of  SIMS.  These  imcertainties  bring  into  question  both  the  quantitative 
and  the  qualitative  value  of  the  measurement. 

A. 2  SIMS  Calibration  Procedures 

Evans  East’s  calibration  procedure  is  based  on  standards  and  assump¬ 
tions  of  material  parameters  that  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  my  specimens.  Fm- 
thermore,  there  is  an  element  of  data  interpretation  that  enters  into  the  calibration 
process. 

As  a  result,  when  I  process  the  raw  data,  I  use  a  modified  version  of 
Evans  East’s  calibration  procedure  to  convert  ion  intensity  into  atom  density.  The 
modifications  I  made  reflect  differences  in  material  properties,  data  interpretation 
and  calibration  standards  that  exist  between  my  specimens  those  which  form 
the  bases  of  Evan  East’s  calibration  procedure.  Furthermore,  I  have  found  that 
it  its  sometimes  necessary  to  customize  the  calibration  procedures  for  a  specific 
waveguide  specimen  because  of  its  particular  fabrication  history.  The  remainder  of 
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this  Appendix  outlines  the  general  calibration  procedures  used  for  the  specimens 
presented  in  this  dissertation.  Deviations  from  this  general  procedure  are  noted 
when  discussing  a  particular  specimen. 

A.2.1  Depth  Calibration  I  use  the  results  of  the  calibration  pro¬ 
cedure  performed  by  Evans  East  to  convert  measurement  cycles  into  depth.  The 
depth  of  the  crater  is  measured  at  the  end  of  the  SIMS  run  using  a  stylus  profilome- 
ter.  This  measurement  has  an  uncertainty  of  ±10%.  Reporting  the  uncertainty  as 
a  percentage  of  the  depth  is  in  contrast  to  depth  uncertainty  of  ±10  nm  reported 
elsewhere  [91,  92].  Dividing  the  crater  depth  by  the  total  cycles  provides  the 
constant  factor  to  convert  cycles  into  depth.  The  underlying  assumption  here  is 
that  the  excavation  rate  of  the  crater  is  constant  during  the  SIMS  measurement. 
This  implies  that  the  excavation  rate  is  independent  of  specimen  composition. 
For  example,  this  assumes  that  regions  of  a  titanium  in-diffused  LiNbOa  speci¬ 
men  containing  high  concentrations  of  titanium  erode  at  the  same  rate  as  regions 
of  low  titanium  concentrations.  Similarly,  for  proton  exchanged  LiNbOa  it  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  regions  of  high  proton  concentration  erode  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  regions  of  low  proton  concentration.  This  assumption  is  probably  satisfactory 
for  titanium  in-diffusion.  However,  the  assumption  may  not  be  valid  for  proton 
exchange  where  a  distinct  phase  boimdary  exists  between  the  hydrogen  rich  layer 
and  the  substrate. 

A.2.2  Atom  Density  Calibration  The  next  part  of  the  calibra¬ 
tion  is  to  convert  ion  intensity  (/  coimts/s)  into  atom  density  (p  ions/cm^).  There 
are  two  steps  to  this  calibration.  The  first  step  is  to  normahze  the  raw  data  to 
remove  any  variations  that  can  be  attributed  to  instrument  drift.  I  use  the  same 
procedures  followed  by  Evans  East  for  this  normalization  step. 
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The  normalization  is  accomplished  using  the  measure  of  an  ionic  species 
of  the  specimen  that  is  thought  to  maintain  a  uniform  concentration  throughout 
the  specimen  during  the  fabrication  procedures.  The  leading  candidate  for  calibra¬ 
tion  species,  or  matrix  element  in  lithium  niobate  is  oxygen.  The  oxygen  sublattice 
is  believed  to  remain  intact  during  the  processes  of  titanium  in-diffusion,  and  pro¬ 
ton  exchange  [93,  65].  The  oxygen  concentration  is  measured  by  monitoring  the 
Cesium-oxygen  ion  intensity  IcsO+  ■  The  raw  data  of  the  other  species  is  normal¬ 
ized  by  dividing  their  ion  intensity  by  the  matrix  ion  intensity,  Imatnx  =  IcsO+- 
This  normalization  can  either  be  done  on  a  point-by-point  (cycle-by-cycle)  basis, 
or  by  finding  an  average  value  of  Imatrix-  Deciding  which  normalization  to  use  is 
subjective  and  based  on  experience.  This  decision  requires  examining  the  raw  ion 
intensity  data  for  features  or  patterns  that  suggests  one  normalization  is  better 
than  the  other. 

The  second  step  to  the  calibration  procedure  is  to  convert  the  normalized 
ion  intensity  into  atom  density.  This  calibration  step  requires  finding  a  relative 
sensitivity  factor  (RSF)  for  each  ion  species. 

We  combine  these  two  step  to  write  the  relationship  between  ion  intensity 
and  atom  density  as 


P  = 


h 


ion  ntoms 


(A.l) 


^matrix  Cm'’ 

Finding  the  RSF  for  a  particular  ion  species  requires  using  either  stan¬ 
dards,  or  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  atom  density.  For  example,  when  measuring 
the  density  changes  in  a  constituent  ion  species  such  as  lithium,  niobium,  or  oxy¬ 
gen  in  LiNbOa,  one  can  assume  that,  at  sufficient  depth,  the  constituent  atom 
concentration  should  approach  that  of  an  unprocessed  LiNbOa  substrate.  Thus, 
the  RSF  is  foimd  using  the  calculated  atom  density  pccUc.  in  the  substrate,  and 
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the  normalized  ion  intensity  measured  in  the  substrate  Isvi.  in  Equation  (A.l). 


Solving  Equation  (A.l)  for  the  RSF  yields 


RSF  = 


Pcaic.  atoms 


(A.2) 


xwx  —  7  -  sr  o  * 

[  ■  j  cm'^ 

X^matrix  / 

A.2.3  Stoichiometry  of  Lithium  Niobate  In  order  to  calculate 
Pcaic.  we  need  to  know  the  measure  of  the  elements,  or  the  stoichiometry  of  the 
lithium  niobate  substrate. 

The  empirical  formula  commonly  used  for  lithimn  niobate  is  LiNbOs, 
where  the  subscripts  denote  the  mole  ratio  of  each  element.  This  formula  describes 
the  mole  ratio  for  stoichiometric  lithium  niobate.  However,  lithium  niobate  can 
exist  in  different  phases.  These  other  phases  of  hthium  niobate  have  been  grown 
and  their  properties  studied  [35,  94,  95].  There,  the  hthium- to-niobium  mole 
ratios  range  from  0.80  <  Li/Nb  <  1.20. 

I  am  using  optical  grade,  congruent  lithium  niobate  from  Crystal  Tech¬ 
nology,  Palo  Alto,  CA,  USA.  These  lithium  niobate  crystals  are  grown  from  a  melt 
using  the  Czochralski  technique.  The  crystal  is  of  congruent  composition  when 
the  stoichiometry  of  the  melt  and  of  the  crystal  are  the  same.  This  property  allows 
for  the  growth  of  uniform,  stress  free  crystals.  The  congruent  phase  is  achieved 
by  adjusting  the  mole  percentage  of  Li20  according  to 


[Li20] 


=  0.4838  ±0.0001. 


(A.3) 


[Li20  +  Nb205] 

In  comparison,  the  stoichiometric  phase  is  described  by  the  mole  fraction  of  Li20 


according  to 


[hhO] 


0.500 


(A.4) 


[Li20  +  Nb205]  '  ^ 

In  my  opinion,  Equation  (A.3)  does  not  clearly,  or  directly  convey  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  relative  atomic  ratios  in  the  congruent  phase.  I  have  not 
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found  a  procedure  for  determining  the  chemical  formula  for  the  congruent  phase 
using  Equation  (A. 3)  that  was  either  adequately  explained,  or  easily  defended. 
However,  I  have  been  given  instructions  [65]  on  how  to  use  Equation  (A. 3)  to  de¬ 
termine  the  chemical  formula  for  congruent  lithium  niobate,  and  thus  the  atomic 
ratios. 

The  subscript  for  lithium  in  chemical  formula  for  the  congruent  phase 
of  lithium  niobate  is  found  by  dividing  the  right  hand  side  of  Equation  (A.3)  by 
the  right  hand  side  of  Equation  (A.4).  The  subscript  for  niobium  is  found  by 
subtracting  this  ratio  from  2.  It  is  assumed  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
congruent  phase  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  stoichiometric  phase.  The  chemical 
formula  for  the  congruent  phase  resulting  from  these  steps  is 

Ijlo.9676Nbi.0324C)3.  (A.5) 

We  calculate  the  lithium-to-niobium  mole  ratio  for  congruent  lithium 
niobate  from  Equation  (A.5)  to  be 

^  =  0.937.  {A.6) 

In  contrast,  the  mole  ratio  of  lithium-to-niobium  is  Li/Nb  =  1  for  the 
stoichiometric  phase.  Thus,  there  are  about  6%  less  lithimn  atoms  per  cubic 
centimeter  in  congruent  lithimn  niobate  than  in  stoichiometric  lithium  niobate. 

The  density  of  the  constituent  atoms  is  calculated  using  the  formula 
weight,  and  the  density  of  LiNbOs.  The  formula  weight  of  stoichiometric  lithium 
niobate  is  147.84  g/mole.  In  comparison,  the  formula  weight  of  congruent  hthium 
niobate  is  150.63  g/mole,  where  I  have  used  the  atomic  proportions  indicated  in 
Equation  (A.5). 

Unfortunately,  I  can  not  locate  a  value  for  the  mass  density  of  congruent 
lithium  niobate.  The  reported  mass  densities  of  hthium  niobate  include  4.612 
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g/cm^  [95],  4.628  g/cm^  [88],  and  4.64  g/cm^  [96].  Only  in  [95]  is  it  specifically 
stated  that  the  density  is  for  stoichiometric  lithium  niobate.  Crystal  Technolo¬ 
gies  quotes  the  density  reported  in  [96].  However,  we  cannot  assume  this  is  the 
density  of  the  congruent  phase  because  [96]  does  not  specify  the  stoichiometry. 
Furthermore,  it  is  also  stated  in  [95]  that  the  density  of  the  crystal  increases 
(by  approximately  0.2%  for  an  unspecified  Li/Nb  ratio)  and  the  umt  cell  size  in¬ 
creases  as  the  lithium-to-niobium  ratio  becomes  less  than  1  (which  is  the  case  for 
congruent  lithium  niobate). 

We  cannot  determine  the  atom  densities  in  congruent  lithium  niobate 
without  knowledge  of  the  mass  density.  However,  we  can  make  a  reasonable 
approximation  by  assuming  the  mass  density  of  congruent  phase  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  stoichiometric  phase,  that  is  pm  =  4.612  g/cm^.  The  atom  density 
is  foimd  by  dividing  the  mass  density  by  the  formula  weight,  and  multiplying  by 
the  number  of  formula  units  per  mole  to  yield 


pu  =  1.78  •  10^2 


atoms 

cm® 


(A.7) 


for  the  lithium  atom  density,  and 


Pm  =  1.90  •  10^2 


atoms 

cm® 


(A.8) 


for  the  niobium  atom  density  in  congruent  lithium  niobate. 

A. 2.4  Calibration  of  Titanium  Concentration  This  is  the  cali¬ 
bration  step  I  have  modified  to  reflect  my  interpretations  of  the  SIMS  data.  First, 
the  procedure  followed  by  Evans  East  is  outlined,  then  the  procedure  I  use  is 
presented. 

Evans  East  uses  a  calibration  standard  to  determine  the  RSF  for  tita¬ 
nium.  This  calibration  standard  is  an  titanium-ion  implanted  lithium  niobate 
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substrate  obtained  from  AT&T.  The  amount  of  implanted  titanium  per  square 
centimeter  S  was  determined  during  the  implantation  process  to  be 


1.4-10^'* 


atoms 

cm^ 


(A.9) 


SIMS  measurements  are  made  on  the  calibration  standard  under  condi¬ 
tions  intended  to  be  the  same  as  those  that  were  in  place  for  the  specimens  under 
test.  Figure  A.l  shows  the  raw  intensity  data  from  the  calibration  standard  plot¬ 
ted  verses  depth.  This  data  was  acquired  to  cahbrate  the  x-cut  hthium  niobate 
specimens  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

The  calibration  step  begins  by  normalizing  the  raw  intensity  data  using 
the  matrix  ion  intensity  IcsO-  Next,  this  normahzed  curve  is  integrated  with 
respect  to  depth  yielding  A  .  Dividing  Sim  by  A  yields  the  RSF  for  titanium. 

Evans  East  chooses  to  ignore  the  raw  intensity  data  near  the  surface 
from  0  to  0.37  nm  when  calculating  A.  They  interpret  this  surface  layer  as  a 
measurement  artifact.  Including  this  surface  layer  would  decrease  their  RSF  for 
titanium  by  30%. 

I  also  observe  a  surface  layer  in  x-cut  titanium  in-diffused  lithium  niobate 
specimens.  The  raw  titanium  intensity  from  these  x-cut  specimens  is  shown  in 
Figure  A.2.  Here,  we  see  indications  of  surface  layer  that  produces  higher  titanium 
intensity.  I  interpret  the  data  in  Figure  A.2  to  indicate  a  residual  titanium- 
compound  layer  on  the  surface  of  these  specimens.  Thus,  I  believe  the  surface 
layers  on  the  x-cut  specimens  should  be  included  in  the  calibration  of  titanium 
density. 

Others  have  reported  a  residual  surface  layer  of  titanium  compound  on 
titanium  in-diffused  specimens  [38,  41,  66].  However,  there  is  disagreement  in  the 
reported  composition  of  the  surface  layer. 
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There  is  another  disadvantage  to  using  a  calibration  standard  in  addition 
to  the  uncertainty  raised  by  the  surface  layer.  This  is  the  assumption  that  the 
conditions  present  during  the  measurement  of  the  calibration  standard  applies  to 
all  of  the  specimens  under  test.  For  example,  only  one  titanium  RSF  is  obtained 
from  the  calibration  standard  and  it  is  used  for  all  of  the  x-cut  titanium  profiles 
shown  in  Figure  A.2.  Using  only  one  RSF  will  not  yield  correct  results  when 
specimen-to-specimen  variations  exist.  Furthermore,  the  normalization  procedure 
discussed  above  will  not  compensate  for  these  inter-specimen  variations.  Table  A.  1 
lists  the  normalized  lithium  intensity  for  the  x-cut  specimens.  These  are  average 
values  taken  from  regions  representing  the  imperturbed  substrate.  Thus,  if  iden¬ 
tical  conditions  were  present  during  the  SIMS  measurement  then  the  normalized 
lithimn  intensities  would  be  the  same  for  each  x-cut  specimen.  Since  this  is  not 
case  for  one  of  the  constituent  species  (lithium)  then  we  cannot  assume  identical 
conditions  existed  for  the  titanium  measurement.  Thus,  each  specimen  requires  a 
unique  RSF. 

I  am  using  a  different  titanium  calibration  procedure  that  overcomes 
these  concerns.  First,  I  calculate  the  number  of  titanium  atoms  per  square  cen¬ 
timeter  Sev  using  the  thickness  r  of  the  evaporated  titanium,  the  mass  of  a 
titanium  atom  niTi  —  7.95  •  10"^^  g,  and  the  mass  density  of  titanium  metal 
Pm,Ti  =  4.51  g/cm^  (for  99.5%  pure  Ti  [60])  according  to 

a  _  Pm,Ti  _ 

Oev  —  ^ 

rriTi 

=  5.67- 10^2  r  (A.IO) 

Next,  I  integrate  the  raw  titanium  intensity  curve  of  each  specimen  with 
respect  to  depth  yielding  As-  Then,  I  calculate  a  titanium  relative  sensitivity 
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factor  for  each  specimen  RSF^.  according  to 

RSF,  =  ^.  (A.ll) 

As 

The  results  of  using  this  calibration  procedure  are  shown  in  Figure  A.3. 
Notice  the  equal  titanium  concentrations  for  each  specimen  just  below  the  surface 
layer.  This  is  not  the  case  when  the  SIMS  data  was  processed  by  Evans  East  as 
seen  in  Figure  A.4.  An  accurate  measurement  of  the  titanium  concentration  just 
below  the  surface  layer  is  important  for  determining  titanium  diffusion  kinetics. 

Even  though  using  a  different  RSF  for  each  specimen  accounts  for  inter¬ 
specimen  variations,  it  does  not  in  general  yield  quantitatively  acciuate  results 
when  two  different  materials  are  present  in  a  specimen.  This  situation  may  require 
a  different  RSF  for  each  material. 

One  final  comment  regarding  processing  the  SIMS  data  in  Figure  A.  3  is 
that  I  omitted  the  matrix  normalization  step.  I  did  not  normalize  the  titanium 
intensity  using  the  CsO  intensity  because  we  cannot  assume  the  oxygen  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  surface  layer  is  the  same  as  that  in  lithimn  niobate.  The  proper 
way  to  normalize  SIMS  data  when  two  different  material  are  present  is  to  use  two 
different  matrix  intensities. 
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Table  A.l.  The  variability  of  the  averaged  normalized  lithium  intensity.  The  av¬ 
erage  is  taken  over  measurement  cycles  representative  of  the  unperturbed  lithium 
niobate  substrate. 


Specimen 

Averaged  Normalized 

Intensity 

ICsLi/ICsO 

Standard  Deviation 

x2 

5.70 

0.05 

x3 

3.89 

0.05 

x4 

5.09 

0.03 
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Figure  A.l.  Raw  intensity  data  from  SIMS  measurements  of  the  implanted  tita¬ 
nium  standard.  Data  is  from  Evans  East  file  41785_10. 
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Figure  A.2.  Raw  titanium  intensity  In  from  SIMS  measurements  of  x-cut  tita¬ 
nium  in-diffused  lithium  niobate  specimens.  The  in-diffusion  time  was  1  h  for 
specimen  x2,  2  h  for  specimen  x3,  and  4  h  for  x4.  The  in-diffusion  temperature 
was  950  °C  . 
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Figure  A.3.  Titanium  densities  for  the  x-cut  specimens  calibrated  using  my  pro¬ 
cedure  discussed  in  Section  A. 2.4.  The  in-diffusion  time  was  1  h  for  specimen  x2, 
2  h  for  specimen  x3,  and  4  h  for  x4.  The  in-diffusion  temperature  was  950  ®C  . 
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Figure  A. 4.  Titanium  densities  for  the  x-cut  specimens  calibrated  by  Evans  East. 
The  in-diflFusion  time  was  1  h  for  specimen  x2,  2  h  for  specimen  x3,  and  4  h  for 
x4.  The  in-diffusion  temperature  was  950  °C  . 


